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THE  FUTURE  OF  BELGIUM. 

BY   GEORGE   SARTON. 

IN  my  childhood  several  masters  spent  long  hours  trying  to  teach 
me  the  history  of  nations,  but  I  never  understood  much  about 
it  and  gained  little  profit  from  their  teaching.  Was  I  a  bad  pupil 
or  were  they  bad  teachers  ?  I  think  both  these  reasons  must  be  taken 
into  account,  but  the  true  explanation  evidently  is  that  most  facts 
of  political  history  are  beyond  childish  comprehension.  We  were 
told,  for  example,  of  the  migrations  of  peoples :  some  which  invaded 
peaceful  countries  as  conquerors,  others  which  were  forced  into 
exile.  But  not  one  whit  of  it  all  stirred  our  feelings  nor  awakened 
our  imaginations  :  it  was  all  simply  a  string  of  words,  and  alas !  of 
dates.  Now  I  am  beginning  to  understand  history,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  young  European  children,  and  particularly  the  little  Bel- 
gians, will  also  find  it  easier  to  discover  the  real  and  living  meaning 
of  historical  facts. 

Poor  Belgians !  There  is  said  to  be  a  million  of  them  who  have 
had  to  leave  their  native  land  and  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  France 
or  England.  I  believe  this  figure  is  exaggerated,  but  in  any  case 
it  is  certain  that  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  total  population  has 
had  to  go  into  exile.  And  what  has  become  of  those  seven-eighths 
who  have  remained.  How  many  have  been  able  to  stay  in  their 
own  homes?  Even  the  most  fortunate  of  them  have  had  to  lodge 
and  keep  hostile  soldiers  and  have  undergone  the  direst  privations. 
All  this  is  so  cruel  that  one  cannot  imagine  it  fully  who  has  not 
lived  through  it.  And  note  that  I  am  not  even  thinking  of  the  towns 
that  have  been  burned,  of  the  houses  destroyed,  or  of  the  pillage  and 
crimes  of  all  sorts. 

What  then  has  happened?  I  will  try  to  put  it  briefly  and  dis- 
passionately.    The  neutrality  of   Belgium   was  guaranteed  by  the 
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Treaty  of  London,  signed  on  April  17,  1839,  on  the  one  hand  by 
King  Leopold,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  France,  the  Queen  of  England,  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  The  seventh  article  of  this  treaty  decrees 
that  Belgium  shall  always  remain  a  neutral  and  independent  state, 
on  condition  that  she  should  herself  preserve  her  neutrality.  This 
treaty  obliged  her  then  to  defend  her  independence  in  the  case  of 
its  being  menaced.  Let  it  be  said  in  passing  that  the  neutrality  of 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  guaranteed  in  the  same  way 
by  the  Convention  of  London  in  1867.  But  Belgium's  neutrality, 
solemnly  guaranteed  by  Germany,  was  violated  by  her  on  August 
4,  1914.  Germany  had  already  violated  the  neutrality  of  the 
Luxemburg  duchy^  two  days  before,  on  Sunday,  August  2.  I  think 
that  no  one  of  good  faith  has  any  doubt  that  Germany  has  in  truth 
broken  her  word,  after  France  and  England  had  confirmed  their 
promise.  Besides,  the  fact  has  been  officially  recognized  in  the 
speech  made  on  August  4  in  the  Reichstag  by  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor: "We  are  in  a  state  of  legitimate  defence  and  necessity 
knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg  and  perhaps 
have  already  entered  Belgium.  This  is  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
international  law.  France  has,  it  is  true,  declared  at  Brussels  that 
she  was  prepared  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  it 
was  respected  by  her  adversary.  .  .For  the  wrong  which  we  are  thus 
doing  we  will  make  reparation  as  soon  as  our  military  object  is 
attained."^  Now,  what  makes  this  crime  especially  abominable  is 
that  it  has  been  perpetrated  in  the  twentieth  century,  by  one  of  the 
greatest  nations  of  the  world,  by  that  very  one  which  proclaims 
the  superiority  of  its  civilization  with  the  most  emphasis  and  pride! 
At  first  the  Germans  did,  then,  confess  to  their  crime,  and 
thought  to  absolve  themselves  by  promising  reparation ( ?).  But 
afterwards,  feeling  themselves  condemned  for  their  treachery  by 
public  opinion  all  the  world  over,  they  have  tried  other  tactics. 
They  try  to  make  their  friends  believe  that  they  have  not  really 
violated  Belgian  neutrality,  because  this  had  already  been  violated 
before  them,  either  by  the  French  or  the  Belgians  themselves ! 
Now  it  is  absolutely  without  a  doubt  that  the  French  did  not  pene- 
trate into  our  country  until  quite  a  long  time  after  the  Germans, 

*  In  what  follows  I  shall  speak  of  Belgium  only,  but  it  must  be  understood 
that  little  Luxemburg  is  also  a  victim  of  German  treachery  and  that  Germany 
has  violated  the  neutrality  of  both  nations. 

°  Dispatch  from  Baron  Beyens,  Belgian  minister  at  Berlin,  to  M.  Davig- 
non,  Belgian  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Berlin,  August  4,  1914.  Official  trans- 
lation. 
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and  many  inexperienced  Belgians  have  been  only  too  tempted  to 
deplore  that  the  former  were  so  long  in  coming  to  their  rescue. 
Hardly  had  Germany  declared  war  upon  Belgium  than  three  Ger- 
man army  corps  were  at  our  gates !  At  that  moment  France  was 
still  struggling  with  the  arrangements  for  her  mobilization.  It  is 
from  this  point  of  view  that  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  Belgium 
saved  France  and  so.  Europe.  The  simple  fact  that  the  (iermans 
were  ready  for  the  war  bodies  and  souls  for  so  many  years  has 
given  them  an  immense,  an  incalculable,  military  advantage ;  but 
this  ver^•  fact  carries  in  itself  their  condemnation,  for  it  proves 
conclusi\ely  on  which  side  the  aggressor  is  to  be  found.' 

As  to  the  Belgians,  up  to  the  very  last  hour,  up  to  the  very 
last  minute,  they  did  everything  in  the  world  to  guard  the  strictest 
neutrality.  Their  efiforts  in  this  direction  have  been  at  least  as 
great  as  those  made  by  the  Netherlands  or  by  the  United  States. 
Concerning  this,  here  are  two  significant  facts:  On  August  1,  at  the 
moment  when  all  minds  were  excited  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
F'uropean  crisis,  the  Belgian  Home  Secretary  telegraphed  the  fol- 
lowing circular  to  the  governors  of  the  nine  provinces:  "In  the 
midst  of  the  impending  crisis  Belgium  has  resolved  to  defend  her 
neutrality.  It  must  be  respected,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  nation 
to  take  every  measure  required  by  the  situation  in  order  that  it 
may  be  so  respected.  Therefore,  the  people  must  join  with  the 
government  to  secure  the  avoidance  of  all  demonstrations  which 
might  cause  friction  with  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  our  neigh- 
bors. With  this  object  all  burgomasters  should  at  once  publish 
notices  forbidding  the  assembling  of  public  meetings  likely  to  mani- 
fest sympathy  or  antipathy  toward  either  power.  It  is  also  proper  that 
the  corporations — burgomaster  and  sheriffs — should  forbid  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  cinematograph  pictures  showing  military  scenes  of 
a  nature  to  stir  up  feeling  or  provoke  popular  emotions  which  might 
imperil  public  order.  I  must  ask  you  therefore,  M.  le  Gouverneur, 
to  take  measures  to  secure  that  these  instructions  are  carried  out 
without  delay."^  Meanwhile,  a  Belgian  paper,  Lc  Petit  Bleu,  having 
disregarded  the  order,  and  having  openly  taken  sides  with  France 
in  its  number  of  August  2,  the  minister  of  justice  caused  all  copies 
to  be  seized.  This  took  place  only  a  few  hours  before  the  German 
ultimatum  was  delivered. 


'  It  is  well  to  remember  that  this  war  is  the  fourth  European  war  initiated 
by  Germany  in  the  course  of  half  a  century :  1864,  Schleswig-Holstein ;  1866, 
Austria;  18"70,  France;  1914,  the  Great  War. 

*  Translation  published  by  the  London  Times,  January  1,  1915,  p.  6. 
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The  German  accusations  make  me  think  irresistibly  of  the 
fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.  It  was  the  lamb  who  began !  The 
aggressor  is  not  content  with  killing  his  victim,  he  insults  it ;  after 
taking  its  life,  he  tries  to  stain  its  honor!  This  sort  of  argument 
appears  to  me  even  more  odious  than  the  crime  itself. 

I  know  the  X^ermans  claim  that  they  found  decisive  proofs 
that  Belgium  had  abandoned  her  neutrality  into  the  Allies'  hands 
many  years  ago.  These  proofs  are  contained  in  three  documents 
which  they  found  in  the  records  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  Brussels. 
I  have  the  facsimile  of  these  documents  before  my  eyes  f  they  date 
from  1906.  1911,  1912.  They  simply  reproduce  the  confidential 
interviews  between  the  Belgian  General  Stafif  and  the  British  military 
attache.  These  documents  show  us  that  England  had  been  studying 
for  several  years  the  means  of  sending  armies  to  succor  Belgium, 
in  the  eventuality  of  menace  to  that  country's  neutrality.  In  the 
most  important  of  these  documents,  that  dated  April  10,  1906,  it  is 
explicitly  stated  (in  a  note  in  the  margin)  that  "the  entry  of  the 
English  into  Belgium  zvould  only  take  place  after  the  violation  of 
our  neutrality  by  Germany."  In  what  do  these  interviews  and 
arguments  violate  Belgian  neutrality?  They  were  in  truth  simple 
precautions  of  which  events  have  shown  the  utility.  It  was  per- 
fectly natural  that  England  should  ascertain  what  measures  Belgium 
intended  taking  to  defend  her  independence,  so  much  the  more  that 
this  little  country,  blinded  by  careless  enjoyment  of  extraordinary 
prosperity,  might  have  appeared  unconcerned,  and  was  so  indeed. 
Moreover,  Germany's  criminal  intentions  were  but  too  evident.  I 
need  only  cite  in  proof  the  strategical  railways  and  the  military 
stations  established  close  up  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  These  con- 
structions so  obviously  implied  the  possibility  of  a  violation  of  our 
territory,  that  r>elgium  would  have  had  the  right  to  protest  to  the 
German  government  (but  what  was  the  good?  what  could  she  ob- 
tain?). In  any  case,  they  amply  justify  the  interviews  about  which 
(iermany  has  blufifed  so  much,  thus  proving  the  weakness  of  her 
own  cause,  h^ar  from  considering  these  interviews  as  blameworthy, 
it  appears  to  me  on  the  contrary  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  they 
were  not  pursued  more  methodically  and  tenaciously,  and  that  the 
Belgian  government  should  not  have  taken  more  into  account  the 

°  They  have  been  published  in  a  Sonderheilage  der  Norddeutschen  Allge- 
meinen  Zeitung,  No.  292,  November  25,  1914.  Very  probably  they  have  been 
reproduced  also  in  the  German-American  papers.  Since  last  October,  I  have 
had  opportunity  to  read  the  German  papers  and  to  get  information  as  to  the 
state  of  mind  in  Germany;  so  I  cannot  be  accused  of  having  heard  only  one 
side. 
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dangers  that  her  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbor  evidently  ex- 
posed her  to.  I  repeat  that  unheard-of  prosperity  had  made  the 
Belgian  government  and  people  extremely  careless  and  selfish.  The 
European  crisis,  more  and  more  acute  in  later  years,  had  not  sufficed 
to  lift  our  people  out  of  their  apathy  nor  to  lead  them  to  ask  for, 
or  even  understand,  the  sacrifices  that  these  growing  menaces  ren- 
dered more  and  more  necessary.  The  last  warning  was  given  to 
King  Albert  by  the  Kaiser  himself  and  by  the  chief  of  the  German 
( ieneral  Staff  :''  but  at  that  moment  it  was  too  late  to  regain  the 
time  lost.  It  is  known  that  the  reorganization  of  tlie  Belgian  army 
was  hardly  begun  when  the  war  broke  out.  I  have  even  heard  it 
stated  by  well-informed  persons  that  this  fact  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  the  German  General  Staff'  decided  to  precipitate 
events. 

The  conclusion  that  we  are  forced  to  come  to  is  that  Germany 
— in  spite  of  all  the  odious  calumnies  with  the  help  of  which  she 
tries  to  show  herself  innocent — really  and  deliberately  violated  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  and  the  Luxemburg  duchy  in  the  month  of 
August,  1914.  And  when  one  sums  up  for  one  instant  all  the  de- 
struction, all  the  misery,  all  the  horrors  this  violation  implies,  when 
one  tries  to  measure  the  immensity  of  the  crime  so  committed,  one's 
imagination  recoils.  There  are  things  one  must  have  lived  through 
to  be  able  to  understand  or  realize. 

Before  using  force  towards  Belgium,  we  know  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  vainly  proposed  to  this  poor  little  country  that  she  should 
allow  them  free  passage"  and  thus  dishonor  herself.  We  also  know 
what  reply  Belgium  gave  twice  o\er  to  this  infamous  proposal,  and 
how  by  so  doing  she  has  won  for  herself  imperishable  glory.  This 
proposal  was  particularly  infamous  because  it  dissembled  fresh 
treachery,  for  Germany  promised  Belgium  to  restore  her  territory 
and  to  make  good  the  harm  caused,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
such  a  promise  was  impossible  to  carry  out.  Once  Belgium  became 
the  basis  of  military  operations  it  is  clear  that  her  exhaustion  and 

"  Letter  from  M.  Jules  Cambon,  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at 
Berlin,  to  M.  Stephen  Pichon,  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Berlin,  November 
22,  1913: 

"....The  German  Emperor  is  no  longer  in  his  [King  Albert's]  eyes  the 
champion  of  peace  against  the  warlike  tendencies  of  certain  parties  in  Germany. 
William  II  has  come  to  think  that  war  with  France  is  inevitable,  and  that  it 
must  come  sooner  or  later.  ..  .General  von  Moltke  spoke  exactly  in  the  same 
strain  as  his  sovereign.  He,  too,  declared  war  to  be  necessary  and  inevitable, 
but  he  showed  himself  still  more  assured  of  success ;  'for,'  he  said  to  the 
King,  'this  time  the  matter  must  be  settled,  and  your  Majesty  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  irresistible  enthusiasm  with  which  the  whole  German  people 
will  be  carried  away  when  that  day  comes.'  " 

^Ultimatum  of  August  2,  1914.     Proposition  of  August  10,  1914. 
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her  partial  or  total  destruction  were  practically  inevitable.  Can  one 
indemnify  a  people  for  such  devastation?  Is  there  a  price  for  a 
medieval  town?  Can  one  rebuild  historical  buildings  and  churches 
each  of  whose  stones  has  been  consecrated  by  centuries  of  time? 
Is  it  not  simply  barbarous  to  have  such  ideas?  From  the  moment 
that  the  Germans  crossed  her  frontiers  did  not  Belgium  once  more 
run  the  risk  of  becoming  Europe's  battlefield  and  so  undergo  the 
desolation  of  desolations?     All  of  ivhich  the  Kaiser  kneiv. 

The  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  a  state  is  not  only  the  break- 
ing of  a  promise — that  is  to  say,  a  moral  crime  which  all  mankind 
is  saddened  by — it  is  a  material  disaster  for  that  country  as  well. 
This  violation,  when  one  fully  grasps  its  whole  significance,  is  in 
itself  so  terrible  and  so  odious  that  there  is  scant  need  to  render  it 
more  odious  still  by  the  recital  of  atrocities  which  the  Belgian  and 
French  official  reports  and  the  pastoral  letter  of  Cardinal  Mercier 
have  brought  to  light  and  rendered  incontestable.  Let  us  pass 
over  this.* 


I  will  not  stop  to  examine  the  causes  of  the  war  nor  weigh  the 
responsibilities;  it  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  subject.     For 

°  I  only  know  the  Belgian  official  reports  by  the  account  of  them  published 
in  the  papers.  An  English  translation  of  the  French  report  has  been  published 
by  The  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  1915.  The  official  translation  of  the  pastoral 
letter  has  been  published  by  Burns  and  Oates,  London,  1915. 

I  do  not  wish  to  talk  of  the  German  atrocities,  but  it  is  necessary  to  un- 
veil certain  calumnies  with  which  the  Germans  have  once  again  tried  to  justify 
themselves.  When  they  entered  Belgium,  in  every  town  or  village  notices  had 
been  posted  up  advising  the  inhabitants  to  remain  calm  and  begging  them  to 
bring  their  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Town  Hall.  I  myself  saw  these 
notices  in  many  places,  and  in  my  village  (Wondelgem,  near  Ghent)  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  were  in  this  way  gathered  together.  Each  gun  etc.  bore 
naturally  the  name  and  address  of  its  owner  on  a  ticket,  to  facilitate  its  return 
after  the  war :  the  Germans  have  concocted  out  of  this,  that  there  were  stores 
of  arms  ready  to  be  distributed  to  the  inhabitants ! 

/  am  absolutely  certain  that  not  one  single  act  of  violence  against  the 
German  soldiers  can  have  been  concerted.  It  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  individual  crimes  may  have  been  committed  by  Belgians,  but  these  acts 
could  not  in  any  way  justify  the  terrible  German  reprisals.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  certain  people 
preferred  to  keep  them.  I  myself  kept  my  revolver  at  home.  I  had  German 
soldiers  and  officers  quartered  upon  me  (one  night  we  had  to  put  up  26)  and 
my  revolver  might  have  been  necessary  if  acts  of  brutality  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  persons  of  my  wife,  little  girl  or  the  servants.  It  would  have 
been  my  duty  to  use  it.  Yet  had  I  found  myself  under  this  terrible  necessity, 
it  is  probable  that  my  whole  village  would  have  been  wiped  out !  Who  would 
then  have  been  the  criminals? 

I  could  not  do  better  than  recommend  to  all  those  wishing  to  enlighten 
their  minds  upon  these  matters,  to  read  The  German  War  Book,  issued  by 
the  General  Stafif  of  the  German  army  (London,  John  Murray,  1915).  All 
the  methods  now  being  practised  by  the  German  forces,  however  wrong,  are 
there  foreseen  and  an  attempt  made  to  justify  them. 
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it  is  evident  that  beneath  the  more  apparent  causes — the  examina- 
tion of  which  is  fairly  easy  (most  of  the  diplomatic  documents 
having  been  published  by  the  different  countries  concerned® — there 
are  others  deeper  and  graver  the  study  of  which  is  on  the  contrary 
extremely  difficult  and  complicated.  There  are  economical  as  well 
as  psychological  causes  which  are  so  obscure — so  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  aspirations  of  groups  and  of  individuals — that  it  is 
hard  to  define  them.  And  besides  such  an  inextricable  medley 
could  not  be  analyzed :  longings  for  glory  and  hegemony ;  scientific, 
industrial  and  commercial  jealousies  ;  race  antipathies  ;  conflicts  be- 
tween diverse  ideologies  and  between  different  systems  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  at  the  root  of  all  these  the  clashing  of  irreducible  sensi- 
bilities, also  basing  themselves  upon  the  whole  and  taking  advantage 
of  all  these  differences,  embittering  all :  despicable  financial  and  po- 
litical calculations — briefly  a  whole  world  of  realities,  arguments, 
sentiments,  above  all  of  instincts,  where  the  worst  is  mingled  with 
the  best ;  a  great  deal  of  unconscious  ignorance  and  of  kindness 
worked  upon  by  a  few  selfish  and  criminal  intellects ;  rare  ideals 
and  a  mass  of  human  mire.  I  cannot  stop  to  examine  all  this  here. 
Each  one  must  do  so  to  satisfy  his  own  conscience.  Nor  will  I 
prophesy  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  great  war.  Such 
prophecies  coming  from  me  would  simply  be  worthless  and  quite 
unnecessary^  for  the  subject  before  us.  /  have  indeed  the  deepest 
conviction  that  the  future  of  Belgium  is  in  great  part  independent 
of  the  issue  of  the  war. 

Whoever  be  the  victors  or  the  vanquished,  it  is  obvious  that 
Belgium  will  draw  from  this  great  war  lessons  never  to  be  for- 
gotten and  everlasting  glory.  It  is  not  less  certain  that  Germany, 
despite  the  marvelous  efficiency  of  her  armies,  despite  the  heroism 
and  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  which  she  has  given  proof  (in  a  measure 
unequalled  I  believe  by  any  other  of  the  belligerent  countries),  will 
come  out  of  it  dishonored  by  her  fundamental  treachery. 

I  think  that  this  treachery  has  already  been  expiated  partly 
by  events  themselves.  If  Germany  had  not  violated  Belgian  neu- 
trality, she  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  defend  a  front  of  such 
great  length  in  the  west  and  could  have  turned  the  great  majority 
of  her  forces  against  Russia ;  her  chances  of  victory  would  thus 
have  been  much  greater.     If  Germany  is  vanquished  she  will  owe 


'  To  tell  the  truth  the  collection  at  our  disposal  is  not  yet  complete  for 
we  have  not  seen  the  correspondence  between  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy, 
but  the  fact  that  this  correspondence  has  not  been  published  is  in  itself  very 
significant. 
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it  then  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  she  violated  Belgian  neutrality. 
It  would  be  a  just  chastisement. 

A  large  number  of  Belgian  people  have  had  to  abandon  their 
country,  their  belongings,  their  homes  and  take  refuge  abroad. 
The  greatest  number  have  gone  into  Holland ;  many  have  gone  into 
France  and  lastly  a  certain  number  have  crossed  the  sea  and  asked 
England's  hospitality.  I  have  no  exact  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  Belgian  refugees  in  France  and  in  Holland.  I  only  know  that 
in  the  latter  country— less  thickly  populated  than  Belgium — the 
number  of  refugees  received  is  far  too  great,  so  that  most  of  them 
are  living  under  miserable  conditions.  It  has  gone  so  far  that  now 
a  new  emigration  movement  has  set  in  from  Holland  to  England ; 
about  5000  refugees  are  brought  over  each  week.  As  to  the  state 
of  the  refugees  in  England  I  am  much  better  informed  not  only 
by  personal  experience  and  by  various  information  gathered  from 
different  sources,  but  above  all  by  the  official  report  published 
recently."  In  December  there  were  110,000  Belgian  refugees  in 
England.  A  small  number  only  have  been  able  to  be  employed  so 
far.  A  rule  was  made  not  to  give  employment  to  any  young 
unmarried  Belgians  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30  who  were  fit 
for  military  service,  for  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  these  young 
men  to  join  their  army  and  to  help  regain  their  native  land.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  about  5000  that  come  under  this  head.  I  hasten 
to  add  that  this  decision  was  taken  upon  the  special  request  of  the 
Belgian  government,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  British  could  not  oblige 
their  guests  to  fight  as  long  as  the  same  obligation  did  not  rest  upon 
themselves.  One  must  render  homage  to  the  intelligent  generosity 
which  the  English  people  have  shown  toward  the  Belgian  emigrants. 
Numbers  of  organizations  sprang  up  everywhere  to  help  the  poor 
refugees  in  the  most  efficient  and  discreet  ways.  But  such  a  situa- 
tion being  without  precedent  in  our  time,  the  different  schemes 
have  not  all  been  successful  and  mistakes  have  sometimes  been 
made.  It  would,  however,  be  most  unfair  to  judge  English  hos- 
pitality by  these. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  great  war  is  the 
extraordinary  intermixing  which  it  has  brought  about  among  Euro- 
pean peoples.  Invading  soldiers,  prisoners  sent  from  one  part  of 
Europe  to  another,  emigration  of  all  sorts,  cause  an  incredible 
melee  of  which  no  one  can  foresee  all  the  consequences.  I  some- 
times  feel   as   if   Europe  were   like   a   gigantic   caldron   where   the 

"Government   Belgian  Refugees  Committee,   1914.     First  Report ...  .■^m- 
sented  to  parliament  by  command  of  His  Majesty,  London,  1914. 
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peoples  are  being  whirled  around  and  are  mixed  up  together  in 
every  sort  of  way,  stirred  by  prodigious  and  invisible  forces.  For 
example  it  is  particularly  difficult  to  say  how  all  these  good  folks 
of  Belgium  will  adapt  themselves  after  being  received  with  open 
arms  into  an  environment  so  different  from  their  own,  and  what 
their  remembrances  of  it  all  will  be  like.  As  always,  the  results 
will  largely  depend  upon  the  individuals  concerned,  but  I  think  as 
a  whole  they  will  be  considerable. 

Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  English  hospitality  has  unfor- 
tunately been  the  occasion  in  one  way  and  another  for  a  good  deal 
of  friction  on  both  sides.  No  one  likes  to  speak  of  it,  but  1  tliink 
that  is  a  mistake,  for  all  these  things  are  just  misunderstandings 
which  silence  will  only  deepen. 

That  there  should  be  misunderstandings  between  Belgians  and 
English  is  almost  inevitable.  The  former  —  easy-going,  familiar, 
sans-gene,  at  one  and  the  same  time  mystical  and  sensual,  boastful, 
fond  of  a  joke,  and  undisciplined;  the  latter — stiff',  methodical, 
traditionalists,  phleginatic,  much  less  sentimental,  too  conscious  of 
their  superiority  (as  real  in  some  domains  as  it  is  debatable  in 
others).  With  such  wide  differences,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
mutual  shocks  and  friction  should  take  place?  Above  all,  the  sensi- 
bilities of  the  two  peoples  diff"er  too  widely  for  them  to  agree  well. 

Need  one  be  surprised  then  that  English  generosity,  often  mag- 
nificent but  too  methodical,  untinted  by  sentimentality,  discreet  but 
distant,  has  been  sometimes  misjudged?  And  on  the  other  hand 
have  not  the  English  sometimes  taken  for  ingratitude  what  was 
simply  awkwardness?  One  must  not  forget  that  must  of  the  Bel- 
gian refugees  in  England  are  people  uf  very  little  education,  still 
dazed  by  their  terrific  misfortunes  and  by  the  unheard-of  circum- 
stances in  which  they  find  themselves  suddenly  placet! ;  also  tiial 
their  exile  in  a  country  of  which  the  language  and  customs  are  so 
different  from  their  own  makes  them  feel  utterly  bewildered.  1 'rob- 
ably  some  of  them,  absorbed  in  the  suft'erings  and  irreparable  losses 
they  have  undergone  for  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  democracy. 
allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  this  idea  and  to  measure  every- 
thing by  it,  and  so  to  consider  the  kindness  shown  them  as  ever 
inadequate.  One  need  hardly  say  that  such  an  attitude  is  abso- 
lutely wrong,  but  what  helps  to  excuse  it  is  that  this  frame  of  mind 
is  due  in  great  part  to  German  insinuations.  It  is  a  fact  that  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  in  Belgium  the  Germans  set  themselves  to  show  the 
Belgians  that  the  latter  had  been  deceived  by  their  allies — chiefly 
by  England — and  sacrificed  to  their  selfishness.     They  did  this  with 
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that  common  accord  and  that  methodical  discipline ,  which  char- 
acterize them,  partly  in  order  to  justify  their  own  cause  and 
partly  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  at  England's 
expense. 

Now  I  fear  they  may  have  succeeded  in  persuading  many  Bel- 
gians, for  the  latter  are  very  credulous.  Did  they  not  say:  "The 
allies  could  have  come  much  more  quickly  to  your  help  if  they  had 
wanted  to.  . .  .they  could  have  saved  Antwerp.  .  .  .and  see  what  they 
have  done"?  Why  indeed  did  not  the  allies  come  sooner?  The 
good  folks  of  Belgium  did  not  think  of  the  very  simple  explanation 
that  the  Germans  were  ready  and  the  allies  were  not,  nor  that  this 
is  also  the  best  proof  of  the  righteousness  of  their  own  cause.  I  am 
speaking  from  personal  experience,  for  I  had  occasion  to  discuss 
these  questions  at  great  length  with  German  officers,  and  men  of 
my  village  gathered  the  same  impression  from  conversations  with 
the  soldiers.  One  can  conceive  that  having  been  duped  in  this  way 
many  simple-minded  Belgians  may  have  had  exaggerated  ideas  of 
what  was  due  to  them.  But  if  the  English  have  numberless  duties 
toward  their  poor  Belgian  brothers  it  is  clear  that  the  latter  have  no 
positive  rights. 

Another  frequent  cause  of  misunderstanding  is  that  many  Eng- 
lish people  are  too  easily  convinced  that  their  particular  methods 
of  living  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  continental  ones  (it  is  often 
true  but  not  always — and  above  all  not  necessarily  true),  and  the 
least  intelligent  and  the  least  kind  among  them  are  thus  ready  to 
spoil  their  generosity  by  ill-concealed  condescension.  We  all  know 
that  there  are  no  more  irritating  misunderstandings  than  those  of 
this  sort.  What  is  perfectly  true  is  that  the  standard  of  life  is 
much  higher  in  England  than  in  the  corresponding  social  classes 
living  in  Belgium,  but  that  is  only  a  relative  and  questionable 
superiority.  I  must  repeat  that  at  bottom  the  essential  cause  of  mis- 
understanding must  be  looked  for  in  the  different  sensibilities:  the 
English  mind  is  more  empirical,  more  cautious,  more  inclined  to 
politics,  more  keen  as  to  social  and  religious  rites;  the  Belgian  is 
more  of  an  artist,  and  in  spite  of  a  certain  unruliness  and  many 
sins  against  "respectability"  he  is  at  heart  more  religious.  Of 
course  I  know  quite  well  that  definitions  so  brief  are  necessarily 
incomplete. 

I  have  thought  it  useful  to  make  known  these  differences  and 
misunderstandings  for  the  reason  that  they  are  interesting  in  them- 
selves and  because  it  is  only  possible  to  attenuate  them  after  ad- 
mitting their  existence.     Moreover,  painful  as  this  friction  may  be. 
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it  will  in  the  end  be  a  source  of  progress.  At  least,  the  intelligent 
people  of  both  nations  will  gather  from  it  all  sorts  of  lessons  and 
will  come  through  these  vexations  more  experienced,  broader 
minded  and  better  armed  for  life's  struggle.  The  friction  will  be 
quickly  forgotten — at  least  we  shall  only  remember  the  comic  side 
of  it — and  later  there  will  remain  to  us  the  remembrance  of  Eng- 
lish generosity  and  of  the  thousand  and  one  things  we  learned  in 
our  exile. 

*  ^:  * 

Whether  they  be  in  Holland,  in  France  or  in  England,  I 
think  that  most  of  the  exiled  Belgians  are  always  dreaming  of  the 
time  when  they  will  be  able  to  go  back  to  their  own  dear  land  and 
take  up  their  daily  work  in  security  once  more.  What  deep  emo- 
tion will  be  in  each  man's  heart  when  he  sees  his  village  from 
afar — or  the  ruins  of  his  village — his  home,  his  workshop ;  when 
the  scientist  shall  cross  once  more  after  so  long  a  time  the  threshold 
of  his  laboratory  or  his  library !  What  a  mad  longing  to  work 
will  take  hold  of  all  those  whom  the  war  has  not  exhausted !  Bel- 
gium will  be  one  great  cemetery  piled  up  with  ruins  and  blood- 
stained remains ;  what  sums  of  energy  will  there  not  be  needed  to 
rebuild  the  towns,  to  establish  new  homes,  to  restore  and  renew 
public  and  private  life  everywhere ! 

To  imagine  this  to  oneself  even  in  a  measure  one  must  first  of 
all  remember  what  Belgium  was  before  this  disaster.  Briefly:  it 
was  the  most  thickly  populated  country  in  the  world,  the  country 
possessing  proportionately  the  greatest  length  of  railways,  and 
where  the  average  business  transacted  by  each  inhabitant  attained 
tiie  highest  figure.^^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Belgium 
was  not  only  distinguished  above  all  nations  by  qualities  of  a  mate- 
rial sort  (as  significant  as  these  are)  but  that  she  was  also  a  center 
of  civilization  of  corresponding  value.  Without  recalling  the  past 
it  is  enough  to  quote  a  few  of  the  glorious  names  of  our  own  time: 
Maeterlinck,  Verhaeren,  Constantin  Meunier.  Now  if  I  venture, 
though  a  Belgian,  to  praise  my  country  so  warmly  it  is  because  I 

"  Here  are  a  few  figures  which  will  give  a  more  accurate  idea.  There 
were  in  Belgium  652  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  In  the  continental  United 
States  there  are  only  31.  The  two  states  the  most  densely  populated,  Rhode 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  have  respectively  508  and  419  inhabitants  per 
square  mile.  In  Belgium  there  is  .47  of  a  mile  of  railway  per  square  mile ;  in 
the  United  Kingdom  there  is  only  .19  and  in  the  United  States  less  than 
.09.  The  "general  trade"  done  by  each  inhabitant  in  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  amounts  respectively  to  £8,  121  and  £67.  These 
last  figures  are  only  approximate  and  refer  to  1911.  I  think  that  the  figures 
relating  to  the  Netherlands  would  be  still  greater  than  the  Belgian,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  find  out. 
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am  distinctly  conscious  that  this  activity,  marvelous  for  its  quantity 
and  quality,  is  not  only  due  to  the  exceptional  racial  characteristics 
of  its  people,  but  also  to  its  privileged  situation  in  rich  land,  well 
watered,  in  the  center  of  Europe  at  one  of  the  principal  crossways 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  particularly  tragic  at  the  first  glance 
that  peoples  should  fight  in  this,  the  most  thickly  populated  region 
of  the  world  ;  that  is  to  say.  on  the  spot  where  a  war  must  obviously 
cause  the  greatest  number  of  victims  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
damage,  but  one  soon  sees  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  should 
be  so.  For  the  same  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  creation 
and  accumulation  in  this  place  of  so  much  wealth,  must  also  period- 
ically bring  to  it  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Belgium  has. often  been 
called  the  battlefield  of  Europe.  So  long  as  Europe  remains  what 
she  is,  Belgium  will  be  an  incomparable  center  of  exchange  and  of 
civilization,  but  alas !  she  will  continue  to  run  the  same  risks.  We 
had  rather  forgotten  it,  yet  the  experience  of  to-day  is  not  the  first 
we  have  been  through. 

Just  as  Belgium  was  rent  and  tortured  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  the  same  sequence  of  historical  events  pre- 
destined her  no  doubt  to  be  the  victim  of  German  atrocities  in  the 
twentieth.  Yet  we  can  only  accept  the  fact  of  this  destiny  with 
infinite  sadness,  for  it  seemed  to  be  too  late  for  such  events  to 
repeat  themselves,  and  no  one  would  have  dared  dream  that  the 
sons  of  Goethe,  of  Beethoven  and  of  Kant  would  have  been  in 
these  circumstances  the  ]:)itiless  instruments  of  fate.  I  cannot  ade- 
<|uately  express  my  sorrow  that  Germany — the  Germany  that  I  ad- 
mired and  loved  and  cannot  help  still  liking — should  thus  have 
belittled  herself. 


In  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of  Belgium,  1  have  constantly 
inferred  that  she  would  retain  her  independence.  And  indeed  not 
only  do  I  hope  so,  but  I  am  convinced  that  Belgium  will  be  whole 
and  independent  after  the  war  as  before  it.  When  the  time  comes 
to  settle  accounts  the  neutral  powers,  and  principally  the  United 
States,  will  not  allow  this  independence  to  be  questioned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  permit  Belgium  to  be  wholly  or  partially  annexed 
by  Germany  would  be  to  participate  in  the  iniquity  and  to  ratify 
the  crime.  Moreover,  from  that  moment  the  very  existence  of  all 
other  small  countries  would  be  threatened.  Now  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  small  countries  are  the  best  trustees  of  the  world's 
peace.     It  is  never  the  small  countries  that  tend  to  upset  the  equi- 
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librium  of  nations,  but  the  big  ones.  Small  countries,  well  fortified 
and  well  armed,  interposed  between  bigger  ones — etats  tampons  as 
they  have  l)een  called— appear  to  mc  the  surest  factors  in  the 
iuiropean  equilibrium.  They  alone  may  arm  themselves  without 
awakening  suspicions  f)r  susceptibilities.^-  It  is  quite  likely  that 
one  of  the  results  of  this  great  war  will  be  to  increase  the  number 
fif  the  small  European  nations,  and  in  any  case  these  will  be  of 
e\er-growing  importance  in  the  future.  They  will  become  in  a  way 
the  police  of  Europe,  ihe  more  the  great  nations  disarm,  the  luore 
the  little  nations  placed  between  them,  at  the  principal  European 
cross-roads — Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  and 
Balkan  States  and  perhaps  .\lsace-Lorraine,  Poland,  Albania,  a 
Jewish  Palestine  and  others  still — will  be  obliged  to  arm  themselves 
better.  They  will  receive  grants,  of  course,  for  this  purpose  from 
the  great  powers,  on  a  scale  to  be  equitably  determined  by  an  inter- 
national court. 

When  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world  assemble  to  fi.x  the 
conditions  of  peace,  it  is  then  almost  certain  that  whatever  be  the 
fate  of  arms  they  will  restore  to  the  heroic  Belgian  people  the  entire 
proprietorship  of  their  territory.  Perhaps  the  treaty  of  1839  will 
be  replaced  by  another  having  the  same  purpose  but  providing  that 
all  the  treaty  powers  shall  guarantee  her  neutrality  to  Belgium 
for  ever  and  aye.  while  obliging  her  to  make  better  preparations 
for  her  own  defense.  But  that  will  not  be  sufificient.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  violation  of  the  old  treaty  should  be  punished  in  some 
w^ay,  if  only  to  render  the  new  one  more  binding.  For  justice  to  be 
done  it  is  really  necessary  that  Germany — even  if  not  actually 
vanquished — should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  considerable  indemnity  to 
Belgium.  I  would  further  suggest  that  she  be  condemned  to  pay 
a  very  heavy  tine  to  some  international  foundation.  This  fine  ought 
to  be  so  heavy  that  it  would  force  the  great  powers  to  reflect  before 
they  would  violate  the  neutrality  of  a  small  state.  And  if  I  propose 
that  this  fine  should  be  paid  not  to  Belgium  herself  but  to  an  inter- 
national fund,  it  is  in  order  to  evidence  the  disinterestedness  and 
judicial  character  it  ought  to  possess. 

This  fund  could  be  employed  for  all  sorts  of  international  aims 
and  could  serve  notably  to  pay  the  cost  of  organizing  greater  inter- 
course between  the  nations  and  subsidize  the  great  works  of  human 

^'  Doubtless  the  large  countries  may  also  surround  themselves  with  for- 
tresses without  their  neighbors  reasonably  taking  offense,  for  it  is  evident 
that  fortresses  can  never  serve  for  ofifensive  purposes,  and  I  believe  personally 
that  for  long  centuries  to  come  it  will  be  the  peoples'  duty  to  protect  them- 
selves by  this  means  as  it  is  the  duty  of  individuals  to  put  locks  on  their  doors. 
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progress  and  solidarity.  The  realization  of  this  idea  would  be,  I 
think,  the  first  great  sanction  of  international  law.  After  the  pay- 
ment of  this  fine  no  one  will  again  have  the  right  to  say  that  inter- 
national law  is  essentially  frail  because — at  least  in  important  cases 
— it  is  impossible  to  get  it  sanctioned.  In  very  truth  the  realization 
of  this  idea  would  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  relations 
between  dififerent  peoples. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nations  will  have  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  their  gratitude  to  Belgium  for  her  heroic  stand 
for  the  right — the  most  splendid  example  of  collective  heroism  that 
has  been  given  to  the  world  since  the  days  of  antiquity.  When  the 
poor  Belgians  shall  once  more  enter  their  native  land  to  find  it 
empty,  devastated  and  blood-stained,  they  will  then  above  all  need 
help  from  all  sides.  The  task  before  them  will  be  immense,  yet  not 
beyond  their  strength.  When  to  their  own  passionate  devotion  and 
united  strength,  shall  be  added,  I  am  sure,  ofifers  of  work  and  collabo- 
ration from  every  corner  of  the  world,  when  all  the  nations  shall 
give  credit  cheerfully  to  this  people  which  has  shown  such  energy 
and  resource  in  the  past — then  there  will  arise  a  new  Belgium  re- 
vivified and  made  greater  by  her  fiery  ordeal. 

I  have  still  another  idea.  A  Roman  citizen,  Henrick  Christian 
Anderson,^^  has  dreamed  the  splendid  dream  of  building  a  world's 
city,  where  would  be  harmoniously  grouped  all  the  central  offices  of 
international  endeavors.  But  where  to  build  this  city?  The  nations 
would  dispute  as  to  the  honor  of  possessing  it,  and,  whatever  the 
choice,  much  jealousy  would  be  aroused.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  choice  has  become  a  very  simple  matter.  The  world's  city 
should  be  erected  in  Belgium,  in  the  country  sanctified  by  glorious 
wounds,  and  I  believe  that  none  of  the  other  nations  would  protest. 
This  choice,  moreover,  would  be  all  the  more  legitimate  since  even 
before  the  war  Belgium  was  the  one  among  all  the  countries  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  international  associations  had  fixed 
their  headquarters."  The  fact  that  the  Palace  of  Peace  is  at  the 
Hague  and  that  the  peace  conferences  meet  in  that  town  need  be 
no  real  obstacle  to  this  scheme.  It  seems  to  me  on  the  contrary 
desirable  that  there  should  not  be  excessive  centralization.  Then, 
too,  the  Hague  is  not  very  far  from  Brussels. 

If  this  city  were  erected  in  Belgium  such  a  manifestation  of 
the  world's  homage  would  be  really  the  most  beautiful  and  noble 

"  I  have  spoken  of  him  before  in  Isis,  Vol.  I,  pp.  488-489. 

"  In  1913,  of  169  international  associations  having  fixed  headquarters,  45 
were  to  be  found  in  Belgium  (La  vie  Internationale,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  59-60, 
Brussels,  1913). 
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recompense  and  consolation  for  the  Belgian  people,  not  to  mention 
the  benefit  which  humanity  as  a  whole  would  receive. 

In  any  case,  whatever  aid  the  other  nations  may  bring  her  at 
this  critical  period  of  her  existence,  there  will  emerge  out  of  this 
war — whatever  its  issue — a  Belgium  purified  and  enobled  by  suffer- 
ing. Too  great  prosperity  too  easily  attained  had  to  a  certain  extent 
corrupted  Belgium's  soul.  Commercialism  had  gradually  invaded 
this  little  country  which  Karl  Marx  rather  aptly  called  "the  capi- 
talists' paradise."  The  standard  of  life  of  its  working  people  was 
scandalously  low  and  much  misery  existed  side  by  side  with  great 
riches.  A  growing  thirst  for  pleasure  and  enjoyments  filled  men's 
souls.  The  Belgian  mind  was  becoming  mediocre.  It  became  truer 
and  truer  that  the  Belgian  was  too  easily  satisfied  and  contented 
himself  with  approximate  results.  Political  aims  became  year  by 
year  lower  and  meaner.  A  humdrum,  lukewarm  self-satisfaction 
steeped  the  moral  atmosphere. 

We  shall  rebuild,  I  hope,  a  better  Belgium — healthier  and  in- 
spired with  higher  ideals.  But  alas !  there  are  things  we  can  neither 
rebuild  nor  create  anew.  Nothing  can  replace  for  us  those  mar- 
velous edifices  which  had  come  down  through  the  centuries,  which 
even  the  Spaniards  had  refrained  from  spoiling,  and  all  those 
admirable  little  medieval  towns:  Malines,  Louvain,  Ypres.  Furnes, 
Dixmude — each  a  jewel  in  the  glorious  crown  of  souvenirs  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  ancestors.  Their  presence  was  a  continual 
inspiration  and  a  living  influence  upon  all  our  people. 

These  are  indeed  infinite  and  irreparable  losses.  I  cannot 
think  of  them  without  my  heart  bleeding,  without  a  feeling  of  muti- 
lation— alas !  alas !  But  after  allowing  for  that  which  is  irreparable, 
bravely  facing  our  destiny,  I  am  certain  that  our  new  Belgium  will 
come  forth  more  strenuous,  more  productive  than  ever.  Our  ener- 
gies will  never  flag  till  we  realize  that  she  is  fairer  than  that  which 
has  been  destroyed.  We  shall  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  humbler 
and  stronger.  Little  Belgium  will  soon  become  once  more  the  busy, 
swarming  bee-hive  that  strangers  looked  upon  with  admiration, 
and  will  also  become  a  factor  of  progress  and  peace  in  the  civilized 
world. 

Belgium  may  slumber,  but  die — never  \  She  has  never  ceased  to 
exist.  In  spite  of  our  losses  and  sufferings  we  are  all  ready  and 
eager  completely  to  restore  and  reestablish  our  motherland,  and 
because  of  that  we  look  with  confidence  and  joy  to  the  future. 

*       *       * 

In   conclusion   I   wish   to  add  a   suggestion.     It   is  extremely 
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desirable  and  urgent  that  the  neutral  countries  should  appoint  an 
official  commission  to  investigate  into  the  transgressions  of  the  laws 
of  nations  committed  by  the  belligerent  peoples.  Similar  commis- 
sions offering  serious  guarantees  have  been  already  instituted  by 
Belgium  and  by  France,  and  trustworthy  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings have  been  published.  PTowever,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
cannot  have  the  same  weight  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  neutral 
and  disinterested  personalities.  This  commission  should  also  imder- 
take  to  visit  the  different  prisoners'  camps  ;  naturally  the  same  per- 
sons should  visit  all,  in  order  that  a  fair  comparison  might  be  ar- 
rived at.  America  could  not,  under  present  circumstances,  initiate 
a  nobler  or  more  useful  work  than  this.  (The  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  organized  such  a  committee  during  the  war 
in  the  Balkans.)  The  work  accomplished  by  this  commission  would 
be  most  precious  to  the  future  historian  after  the  great  war,  and 
would  of  course  be  invaluable  when  the  settlement  of  accounts 
takes  place. 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  BELGIUM. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

BELGIUM  is  the  borderland  between  the  Teuton  and  the  Gaul. 
The  population  is  mixed.  The  northern  provinces  are  Flemish 
and  the  southern  districts  are  inhabited  by  the  Walloons,  who  are 
neither  'l>utons  nor  Gauls,  but  a  remnant  of  a  more  primitive 
population  which  held  the  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Celts. 

'I'he  blemish  arc  a  Teutonic  race  and  speak  a  dialect  belonging 
to  the  (iermanic  languages,  one  almost  identical  with  the  Dutch. 
It  holds  a  middle  ])osition  between  English  and  IvOw  (jerman, 
whicJi  is  on  the  \erge  of  extinction,  and  in  fact  the  Dutch  and  the 
Flemish  ha\e  preserved  more  faithfully  than  any  other  Teutonic 
tribes  the  traditional  language  of  northern  Germany  as  it  was 
spoken  centuries  ago  before  the  rise  of  High  German. 

Low  German  was  spoken  all  over  northern  Germany  until  the 
Reformation,  but  then  the  literary  language,  which  was  High 
German,  began  to  crowd  Low  German  out  of  the  pulpit  and  also  out 
of  the  school.  The  language  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
a  literary  dialect  which  was  the  official  intertribal  language  of 
Germany,  became  generally  recognized  and  gradually  replaced  the 
popular  dialects  of  Low  German  speech.  The  process  of  this 
change  has  been  slow  but  irresistible.  Some  of  the  present  gen- 
eration in  such  northern  cities  as  Bremen  and  Hamburg  may  still 
remember  having  talked  in  their  childhood  to  the  servants  in  the 
house  in  Low  German,  while  in  school  the  accepted  language  was 
High  German.  In  this  sense  we  may  say  that  both  the  Flemish 
and  the  Dutch  have  remained  better  Germans  than  the  Prussians, 
Hanoverians  and  other  northern  Germans.  It  would  be  difficult 
to-day  for  a  German  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  High  German 
to  understand  either  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

The  Walloons  have  lost  their  original  prehistoric  language, 
echoes  of  which  are  probably  preserved  only  in  some  ancient  names. 
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They  speak  a  language  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  French 
dialect  because  it  is  nearest  to  the  French  and  originated  under 
Roman  influence  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  that  French 
developed  among  the  Gauls  under  the  influence  first  of  the  Roman 
and  then  of  the  Teuton  invaders,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians  and 
the  Visigoths.  Nevertheless  the  difference  between  the  Walloon 
language  and  French  is  probably  greater  than  the  difference  be- 
tween Flemish  and  German,  and  a  Frenchman  would  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  he  should  try  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the 
common  people  in  the  Walloon  districts  of  Belgium. 

The  district  of  the  Walloon  population  is  centered  about  Liege, 
but  formerly  extended  into  Germany,  so  as  to  embrace  the  ancient 
capital  of  Charlemagne,  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  German  portion  of 
the  Walloon  district,  however,  has  been  so  entirely  Germanized 
that  the  last  traces  of  the  Walloon  language  have  disappeared. 

The  type  of  the  Walloon  is  quite  pronounced.  They  differ 
from  the  surrounding  people  as  much  as  do  other  remnants  of  pre- 
historic races,  for  instance  the  Basques.  Such  little  islands  of  a 
more  primitive  population  exist  in  other  places  in  Europe,  but  in 
Germany  they  have  been  so  thoroughly  assimilated  that  there  is 
only  the  tradition  left  of  their  separate  existence.  For  instance 
in  Halle  the  Hallores  are  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  population  of 
the  place,  who  even  to-day  possess  certain  privileges,  a  circumstance 
which  recalls  the  fact  that  they  were  spared  by  the  conquerors  to 
attend  to  the  salt-works  at  a  time  when  the  invaders  did  not  know 
how  to  obtain  the  salt.  Even  to-day  the  Hallores  in  Halle  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  special  dress  and  are  subject  to  special  regulations 
which,  however,  although  originally  imposed  upon  them,  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  an  honor.  On  New  Year's  day 
the  Hallores  furnish  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  whom  they  were  sub- 
ject in  primitive  times,  with  a  tax  of  eggs  and  bread,  and  to  this 
day  they  send  a  deputation  to  the  successor  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
now  King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  the  Germans,  to  carry  in 
person  this  old  tax  levied  upon  their  little  community. 

The  Walloons  differ  more  in  their  appearance  from  the  sur- 
rounding population  than  do  the  Hallores  in  Halle.  The  latter 
have  changed  completely  into  Germans,  but  the  Walloons  are  still 
a  peculiar  people  endowed  with  certain  prehistoric  qualities  very 
different  from  both  the  Gauls  and  the  Teutons.  They  are  rather 
undersized,  but  of  vigorous  and  muscular  stature.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  they  were  frequently  compared  in  vigor  to  a  bull 
and  a  boar.     At  the  same  time  they  are  known  to  be  irascible 
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and  indomitable  in  fight,  whether  in  battle  or  in  brawls.  Strangers 
are  rather  unwelcome  among  them,  and  in  former  centuries  this 
caused  travelers  and  merchants  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  their  coun- 
try. The  quarrels  with  their  dukes  or  superiors  have  become  notori- 
ous in  history,  and  it  would  lead  us  too  far  here  to  enter  into  details. 
It  seems  that  even  in  tlie  United  States  the  Belgians  who  come 
from  Walloon  districts  are  known  to  be  a  restless  element  among 
strikingf  miners. 


CHATEAU  OF  WALZIN  AT  DINANT. 
From  Boulger,  Belgian  Life  in  Tozvii  and  Country. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Walloons  have  rarely  become  leaders  in 
national  or  popular  affairs.  They  have  been  satisfied  to  be  led 
either  by  the  Flemish  or  by  the  French  and  would  submit  so  long 
as  their  personal  wants  were  satisfied  and  their  rights  not  interfered 
with.  There  are  traces  of  Walloon  literature,  but  these  have  be- 
come very  little  known  outside  of  their  own  country.  The  country 
affords  rich  soil  to  folklorists  and  is  a  veritable  treasure-trove  of 
ancient  and  prehistoric  traditions.     In  fact,  critics  of  their  country- 
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life  go  so  far  as  to  reproach  them  with  still  cherishing  superstitions 
which  are  taken  quite  seriously  among  the  common  people.  The 
name  \\'alloon  is  apparently  the  same  as  Welsh,  and  was  given 
them  by  their  Germanic  neighbors  who  called  by  that  name  all  the 
Celtic  or  non-Teutonic  population  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
So,  for  instance,  the  French  and  the  Italians  are  called  Welsh  by 
the  Germans,  and  the  people  of  Wales  were  given  the  same  name 
by  their  Saxon  conquerors.  What  the  name  originally  means  is 
doubtful.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  it  originated  in  Belgium. 
The  l^rench  called  those  tribes  Walloons  or  Welsii,  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans  as  X'olcae. 

In  the  valley  of  the  L^pper  Rhone  the  country  was  called  Wallis 


VIEW  OF  DINANT  AND  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MEUSE. 
From  Boulger,  Belgian  Life  in  Touni  and  Country. 

(  X'alais )  which  means  vale,  from  the  Latin  z'olles,  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  Wallis  and  Welsh  seems  to  be  accidental.  Other- 
wise it  would  suggest  another  possible  origin  of  the  word  Welsh 
as  the  inhabitants  of  \"alais. 

The  word  Welsh  appears  in  the  Old  and  Middle  High  (ierman 
where  it  is  spelled  IValli  or  IValali.  The  word  is  still  preserved  in 
the  English  name  "Cornwall,"  which  means  a  district  inhabited 
by  what  we  may  call  the  Cornwelsh  people ;  and  a  trace  of  the  name 
can  also  be  seen  in  the  word  "walnut,"  the  nuts  known  by  this 
name  having  originally  been  introduced  from  Italy,  a  "Welsh" 
country.  If  the  word  is  derived  from  the  name  Volcae  it  may  be 
an  ordinary  Celtic  word  whose  meaning  has  been  hopelessly  lost. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  condition  in  Belgium  with  regard  to  the 
official  language,  which  is  quite  unusual.  French  has  been  adopted 
by  the  government  for  the  reason  that  since  the  Middle  Ages  it 
has  been  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  fashion.  The  first  civili- 
zation reached  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium  from  Rome  through  the 
Romanized  country  of  France,  although  French  is  not  the  language 
of  any  one  of  the  tribes  that  made  up  Belgium.  It  is  neither  Flem- 
ish nor  Walloon,  but  it  is  more  foreign  to  the  people  than  even  the 
German  language  would  be.  Although  it  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on 
the  country,  in  having  become  the  language  of  intercourse  among 


GREAT  ROCK  OF  DINANT  ON   THE  AlEUSE. 
From  Griffis,  Belgium  the  Laud  of  Art. 


the  Flemish  and  the  Walloons  and  also  between  them  and  strangers, 
it  is  not  used  generally  as  is  usually  assumed  by  foreigners.  It 
touches  the  international  relations  of  the  population,  but  not  so  much 
the  home  life  of  the  people  as  it  exists  in  the  old  native  fam- 
ilies. An  extract  from  a  book  written  by  Demetrius  C.  Boulger,  a 
writer  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Belgium,  will  give  us  a  fair 
and  interesting  insight  into  the  nature  of  popular  life  in  that 
country.  We  learn  here  some  astonishing  facts  as  to  the  insistance 
of  the  Flemings  on  their  own  language  and  the  struggle  they  have 
entered  upon  to  retain  their  popular  speech.     Although  written  in 
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1904  the  facts  still  stand,  with  the  exception  only  that  the  numbers 
of  the  population  have  increased ;  the  proportions  given  in  the 
statistics,  however,  remain  approximately  the  same. 

The  passage  in  Mr.  Boulger's  book,  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and 
Country,  reads  as  follows : 

"The  Flemish  movement  began  at  Ghent  in  a  modest  way  about 
the  year  1836.  Half  a  dozen  literary  and  scientific  men  founded 
there  a  Flemish  review  called  Belgisch  Museum,  and,  meeting  with 
considerable  success,  they  soon  afterwards  formed  a  club,  taking 
as  their  motto,  De  taal  is  gansch  hct  volk  ("The  language  is  the 
whole  people"). 


A  AilLKW'UAlAN   UF  BRUSSELS. 
From  Boulger,  Belgian  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 


"In  1844,  Jan  Frans  Willems,  the  leader  of  the  movement; 
summoned  a  congress,  not,  it  is  true,  for  a  political  purpose,  but 
merely  to  exhort  the  Government  to  preserve  the  literary  treasures 
of  Flanders  by  the  publication  of  its  ancient  texts.  Assent  was 
given  to  this  request,  but  the  necessary  funds  were  not  voted  for 
ten  years,  which  proved  that  the  Government  regarded  the  Flemish 
movement  with  distrust  and  even  dislike.  Willems  died  soon  after 
the  first  congress,  but  the  congresses  went  on,  and  were  sometimes 
held  in  Holland  as  well  as  in  Belgium. 

"The  work  of  Willems  was  continued  in  a  more  efficacious  man- 
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ner  by  Henri  Conscience,  whose  romances  stimulated  Flemish  pride 
and  aspirations  and  recalled  the  great  days  of  Flanders.  His  "Lion 
of  Flanders"  {Leemv  van  Jlaaiidcren)  became  not  merely  the  most 
popular  book  of  the  day,  but  it  idealized  for  all  time  the  thoughts 
and  longings  of  the  Flemish  race.  It  has  without  much  exaggera- 
tion been  called  the  Flemish  Bible. 

"The  efforts  of  .Conscience  were  well  seconded  by  those  of  the 
poet  Ledeganck,  whose  ballads  were  sung  or  recited  from  one  end 
of  Flanders  to  the  other.     There  were  many  other  writers  in  the 
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same  field,  and  the  Flemish  agitation  was  illustrated  by  the  one 
genuine  literary  movement  that  has  occurred  in  modern  Belgium. 
There  were  thus  two  marked  and  opposing  tendencies  in  the  coun- 
try. 

"The  liberation  of  Belgium  had  been  followed  l)y  the  un- 
doubted and  obvious  increase  of  French  influence  in  official  circles. 
All  the  sympathies  of  the  Court  and  the  Government  were  French, 
but  there  was  no  corresponding  movement  in  the  literature  of  the 
country.  The  Walloon  intellect  proved  sterile.  On  the  other  hand 
was  to  be  seen  a  remarkable  ebullition,  not  merely  of  talent  but  of 
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original  genius,  in  the  Flemish  race,  which  had  so  long  remained 
torpid  and  silent.  This  literary  activity  furnished  proof  of  the 
vitality  of  the  race  and  of  the  strength  of  its  hopes,  which  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  contentment  with  a  subordinate  position. 
The  Flemings  were  resolved  not  to  be  a  party  to  their  own  efface- 
ment.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1861  that  the  Flemish  party  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  in  the  Chamber  an  address  to  the  King,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  'well-founded 
demands  of  the  Flemings.' 

"It  was  soon  after  this  event  that  a  favorable  opportunity  of- 
fered itself  for  a  demonstration  calculated  to  stimulate  public  opin- 
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ion.  A  native  of  Flanders  brought  before  one  of  the  courts  at 
Brussels  refused  to  plead  in  French,  and  his  attitude  was  supported 
and  imitated  by  his  counsel.  In  another  case  a  Fleming  accused 
of  murder  was  tried  and  sentenced  without  his  understanding  a 
word  of  what  passed  in  court.  The  most  was  made  of  these  cases 
to  strengthen  the  claims  of  the  Netherlanders,  as  the  Flemish  party 
called  themselves.  There  was  an  obvious  need  for  reform,  and  the 
public  realized  that  the  concession  of  the  Flemish  demands  could 
only  be  denied  at  the  peril  of  disintegration. 

"At  last  a  first  tangible  success  was  obtained  when  a  law  was 
passed  in  1873  to  the  effect  that  in  criminal  cases  the  court  should 
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employ  the  language  of  the  accused  person.  After  that,  the  Flem- 
ish movement  progressed  rapidly.  A  Flemish  Academy  was  founded 
by  the  state  in  1886 ;  Flemish  theaters  for  the  exclusive  represen- 
tation of  Flemish  plays,  or  at  least  translations,  were  set  up  at  the 
cost  of  the  nation  in  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  Finally,  the 
Flemish  text  of  laws  and  regulations  was  declared  to  be  equally 
valid  with  the  French ;  the  names  of  streets  and  all  public  notices 
in  them  were  to  be  printed  in  the  two  languages  in  the  five  provinces 
in  which  Flemish  is  spoken  ;  and  a  fluent  acquaintance  with  both 
languages  has  more  recently  been  made  an  express  condition  of 
employment  in  government  service  in  the  same  provinces  for  minor 
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posts  and  generally  for  those  of  a  superior  grade.  With  these 
successes  the  triumph  of  the  Flemish  cause  may  be  said  to  have 
been  made  complete.  Ostracized  after  1830,  the  Flemish  language 
has  gained  in  the  last  forty  years  a  position  of  equality  with  French 
as  the  official  language  of  Belgium. 

"The  following  statistics  will  be  useful  for  purposes  of  ref- 
erence in  connection  with  the  language  question.  By  the  census 
of  1890  the  population  of  Belgium  was  6.069,321.  Of  this  number 
2.744.271  spoke  only  Flemish.  2.485.072  only  French,  and  32,206 
only  German,  ^^"ith  regard  to  those  speaking  more  than  one  lan- 
guage.   700,997    spoke    French    and    Flemish,    58,590    French    and 
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German,  7028  Flemish  and  German,  and  36,185  French,  Flemish 
and  German.  The  census  of  1900  showed  that  the  population  had 
risen  to  6,815,054.  Of  this  total  3,145,000  spoke  only  Flemish, 
2,830,000  only  French,  and  770,000  the  two  languages. 

"The  struggle  of  the  languages  has  therefore  resulted  in  what 
may  be  called  a  drawn  battle.  Flemish  has  gained  the  position  to 
which  the  antiquity  and  solidity  of  its  pretensions  entitled  it,  but 
French  remains  the  language  of  society,  of  the  administration,  and 
of  the  bulk  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  while  the  common 
language  of  the  people  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  divisions  is 
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Walloon.  There  still  remains  to  be  found  a  solution  for  the  political 
difficulties  that  must  arise  in  a  community  so  constituted,  and  it 
seems  as  if  it  can  only  be  found  in  the  direction  of  bilingualism. 
This  result  must  be  promoted  by  the  stipulation  that  proficiency  in 
the  two  tongues  is  requisite  for  public  employment ;  but  there  are 
still  nearly  six  millions  of  people  in  Belgium  who  know  only  one 
language.  The  Flemings  have  preserved  their  language  by  a  rigid 
exclusiveness,  and  they  have  always  refused  to  learn  any  other. 

"The  encouragement  of  bilingualism  by  the  authorities  is  now 
represented  to  be  an  insidious  attempt  to  vulgarize  French  in  Flan- 
ders.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Walloons  are  protesting  against  the 
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waste  of  time  and  the  uselessness  of  learning  a  language  which  is 
never  heard  in  Wallonia.  .  .  . 


CITY  HALL  OF  BRUGES. 

"The  great  bond,  however,  between  the  two  races  is  religious 
union.     Bavaria,  Ireland  and  Belgium  have  been  called  the  three 
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most  devoted  children  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  Belgium 
to-day  the  Flemings  are  the  staunchest  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
real  supporters  of  the  political  influence  of  their  church." 

The  Flemings  have  always  'shown  great  love  of  country,  and 
as  soon  as  their  cities  began  to  prosper  they  built  churches,  city 
halls,  and  guild-houses  in  the  most  gorgeous  style  of  the  age.  They 
fought  for  their  liberties  against  their  princes,  and  built  belfries 
for  the  bells  which  were  called  "Rolands,"  as  emblems  of  the  citi- 
zens' self-government. 


THE  BELFRY  OF  BRUGES. 


In  the  Middle  Ages  the  trade  of  Europe  meant  an  exchange 
of  goods  with  the  Orient,  called  the  Levant,  and  the  main  com- 
merical  cities  were  Genoa  and  Venice,  but  with  the  discovery  of 
America,  European  commerce  needed  a  northern  port  which  would 
open  a  passage  to  the  western  continent.  So  Bruges  rose  into  prom- 
inence. Flemish  citizens  acquired  wealth  and  patronized  art.  Flem- 
ish ladies  were  dressed  in  such  costly  garments  that  a  French  queen 
felt  cheap  in  their  presence.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Flanders 
have  a  history,  to  recount  which  volumes  would  be  required. 

Among  the  visitors  to  Belgium  was  an  American  poet  whose 
lines  are  often  recited  in  our  public  schools : 
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"In  the  market-place  of  Bruges  stands  the  belfrj'  old  and  brown, 

Thrice  consumed  and  thrice  rebuilded  still  it  watches  o'er  the  town." 

Longfellow  sees  "visions  of  the  days  departed,"  he  beholds 
Maximilian  kneeling  at  his  devotions,  he  sees  the  Flemish  weavers 
retnrning  from  the  bloody  "battle  of  the  spurs  of  gold": 

"And  again  the  whiskered  Spaniard  all  the  land  with  terror  smote; 
And  again  the  wild  alarum  sounded  from  the  tocsin's  throat  ; 

"Till  the  bell  of  Ghent  responded  o'er  lagoon  and  dike  of  sand, 
T  am  Roland!    I  am  Roland!   there  is  victorj'  in  the  land!'" 

When  the  inland  waterway  of  Bruges  became  sanded,  Antwerp 
took  its  place  as  the  chief  seaport,  and  became  a  northern  X'enice. 
retaining  its  prominence  as  the  chief  outlet  of  Central  Europe  until 
through  German  competition  Hamburg  and  Bremen  became  im- 
portant, and  to  some  extent   successful,   rivals. 


GERMAN  CULTURE. 

BY    M.    JOURDAIN. 

THE  expansion  of  Germany  by  conquest  in  Europe  is  often 
treated  as  if  it  were  not  only  for  Germany's  advantage,  but 
Europe's.  Germany,  after  the  preliminaries  of  aggression,  would 
give  more  than  she  took  and  plant  more  than  she  destroyed ;  her 
conquests  would  receive  German  "culture."  As  Alexander  the 
Great  proposed  before  his  conquests  in  Asia  to  give  all  men  a 
Greek  mind,  the  German  nation  would  give  all  the  world  a  German 
mind.  That  there  is  ample  evidence  for  this  attitude  in  the  works 
of  what  Mr.  Asquith  calls  "professors  and  learned  persons,"  in 
military  writers  such  as  Von  Bernhardi,  in  the  speeches  of  the 
German  Emperor,  is  shown  by  the  following  few  extracts  which 
could  easily  be  multiplied. 

The  Emperor  once  said :  "The  German  people  are  the  granite 
block  on  which  the  good  God  may  complete  his  work  of  civilizing 
the  world.  Then  will  be  realized  the  word  of  the  poet  who  said 
the  world  will  one  day  be  cured  by  the  German  character."  Von 
Rernhardi  (in  the  introduction  to  his  JVar  of  To-doy)  would  en- 
force culture  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  "We  ourselves,"  he  says, 
have  become  conscious  of  being  a  powerful,  as  well  as  a  necessary, 
factor  in  the  development  of  mankind.  This  knowledge  imposes  on 
us  the  obligations  of  asserting  our  mental  and  moral  influence  as 
much  as  possible,  and  of  paving  the  way  everywhere  in  the  world 
for  German  labor  and  German  idealism.  But  we  can  only  carry 
out  successfully  these  supreme  civilizing  tasks  if  our  humanizing 
efforts  are  accompanied  and  supported  by  increasing  political  power 
as  evinced  by  enlarged  colonial  possessions,  extended  international 
commerce,  influence  of  Teutonic  culture  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  above  all  by  a  perfect  safeguarding  of  our  political  power  in 
Europe."  In  his  even  more  famous  Germany  and  the  Next  JVar 
he  preaches  a  holy  war  upon  the  inferior  Latin,  British  or  Slav 
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races  in  the  interests  of  his  Koran.  German  cuhure.  He  says:  "A 
hijcjh,  if  not  the  highest,  importance  for  the  entire  development  of 
the  hnman  race  is  ascrihahle  to  the  ( Icrman  peojile.  This  convic- 
tion is  hased  on  the  intellectual  merits  of  onr  nation,  on  the  freedom 
and  nniversalitv  of  the  ( ierman  s])irit .  .  .  .  We  often  see  in  other 
nations  a  greater  intensity  of  specialized  ahility,  ])\\\  ncxcr  the  same 
capacity  for  generalization  and  ahsorption.  It  is  ihc  ipiality  which 
speciallv  fits  us  for  the  leadership  in  the  intellectual  worUl.  and 
impresses  on  us  the  obligation  to  maintain  that  jiosition."'  Again, 
he  says  that  to  no  nation  except  the  (ierman  "has  it  been  giveti  to 
enjoy  in  its  iimer  self  that  which  is  given  to  mankind  as  a  whole." 
He  adds:  "No  other  people  can  follow  the  bold  flights  of  German 
genius  or  soar  aloft  to  the  freedom  of  German  world-citizenship ;" 
Germany  alone  is  capable  of  "leading  the  harmonious  development 
of  humanity." 

We  are  to  take  it  on  almost  exclusively  German  authority  that 
German  culture  is  the  best.  The  only  foreign  voice  in  this  choir  is 
Mr.  Houston  S.  Chamberlain,  whose  large  and  popular  Foundations 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  written  in  German  for  the  Germans. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  this  German  view  of  German 
culture  is  not  supported  by  any  great  non-German  critic  of  culture, 
and  that  among  German  writers  Nietzsche  condemned  it  with  aston- 
ishing bitterness.  When  a  proposal  was  made  to  celebrate  in  the 
conquered  provinces  of  Alsace-Lorraine  the  opening  of  the  new 
university  of  Strasburg,  Nietzsche  wanted  to  send  a  protest  to  Bis- 
marck, asking  whether  German  professors  had  the  right  to  go  in 
triumph  to  Strasburg.  "Our  soldiers  have  conquered  the  French 
soldiers,  and  that  is  glorious.  But  has  our  culture  humiliated 
French  culture?     Who  would  dare  say  so?"- 

Leaving  on  one  side  Germany's  debatable  first  position  in  an 
international  competition  for  the  prizes  of  culture,  it  is  as  obviously 
absurd  that  all  Furope  should  submit  to  German  culture  as  that  all 
Furope  should  drink  lager  beer.  The  national  flavor  of  culture  is 
of  value  to  the  Continent,  and  we  like  to  drink  now  Fnglish  beer, 
now  French  Bordeaux,  now  Italian  Chianti. 

But  to  come  back  to  culture.     To  begin  with,  the  word  is  not 

'  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  English  translation  by  Allen  H.  Powles, 
Popular  edition,  1914,  p.  74. 

^  Nietzsche  who  says  "German  depth  is  often  only  a  difficult  hesitating 
digestion" ;  and  ''if  any  one  wishes  to  see  tlie  German  soul  demonstrated 
ad  oeiilos.  let  him  only  look  at  German  taste,  at  German  art  and  manners. 
What  boorish  indifference  to  taste  !"  Beyond  Good  and  Evil,  transl.  by  Helen 
Zimmem,  1907,  p.  199. 
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of  German  origin,  but  borrowed  and  deformed  with  an  initial  "K." 
In  such  cases  there  is  a  presumption  that  the  thing  as  well  as  the 
word  is  derivative.  Here  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  that 
a  substitute  for  the  naturalized  English  word  "gentleman"  is  not 
being  sought  for  in  Germany.  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary 
defines  culture  in  the  sense  we  are  discussing  as  "the  training, 
development  and  refinement  of  mind,  taste,  and  manners  ;  the  con- 
dition of  being  thus  trained  and  refined ;  the  intellectual  side  of 
civilization"  ;  while  Matthew  Arnold  defines  it  too  narrowly  as  "the 
acquainting  ourselves  with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said 
in  the  world."  Such  a  temper  of  mind  is  naturally  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  historic  interest ; 
and  the  deliberate  mutilation  of  works  of  art  and  objects  of  his- 
toric interest  is  impossible  to  the  cultured.  On  the  intellectual  side 
of  civilization  art  plays  a  great  part.  What,  with  the  exception  of 
music,  has  Germany  done  in  the  arts  which  make  up  so  much  of 
culture  ? 

In  literature  Germany  has  claimed  a  high  place  and  has  per- 
suaded some  people  in  England  and  America  to  agree  that  she  has 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  profound  schools  of  poetry.  To  a 
person  with  an  eye  for  quality,  the  first  literatures  in  the  world  are 
the  Greek,  the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Italian.  In  German 
literature  Goethe,  the  least  German  of  all  German  writers,  is  a 
great  name,  but  who  else  is  there  whose  work  is  of  really  first  rate 
quality?  Goethe  spoke  of  "the  good  time  when  Merck  and  I  were 
young  and  German  literature  was  yet  a  clean  slate  on  which  we 
hoped  to  write  rare  things,"  but  somehow  no  one  after  Goethe  has 
written  immortal  things  on  that  slate.  Schiller  tilled  a  barren  and 
dry  land ;  Lessing,  pursuing  art,  archeology,  history  and  dramatic 
criticism,  has  no  place  in  the  temple  of  Art.  There  is  even  less 
worth  in  Herder  and  Jean  Paul,  Tieck,  Novalis  and  a  host  of 
others.  The  new  empire  did  not  produce  any  literary  work  of  the 
first  order ;  and  the  strongest  formative  influences  have  been  the 
French  realists  and  the  Norwegian  Ibsen. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  Germany  has  produced  no  notable 
writer,  poet,  painter  or  musician.  Germany's  modern  architecture 
is  a  byword,  though  the  German  Emperor  dreamed  of  Berlin 
being  "some  day  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world."  The  Sieges- 
Allee  did  not,  as  he  hoped,  make  a  colossal  impression  on  foreign 
opinion.  Actually,  it  affected  foreign  and  native  observers  in  the 
same  distressing  way.  "All  the  Hohenzollern  art  to-day  has  a 
sensational-sentimental  quality  which  is  apparently  what  William  II 
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means  by  the  ideal."  It  has  neither  the  repose  nor  proportion  of  the 
true  classic,  nor  the  realist's  fidelity  to  humble  natural  life.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  called  romantic — a  very  poor,  restricted,  and  vain- 
glorious phase  of  romanticism,  the  romantic  in  modern  military 
uniform."  Germany's  blindness  in  matters  of  taste  may  be  gauged 
by  a  claim  in  a  recent  frankfurter  Zeititiuj  that  "German  victory 
will  bring  for  the  joy  and  glory  of  the  human  race  greater  and 
more  splendid  works"  than  the  damaged  cathedral  of  Rheims. 

Germany  has  declaimed  against  uncultivated  Russia,  but  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  a  single  modern  German  fit  to  stand 
with  Turgenev,  Tolstoy,  or  even  writers  of  the  second  line  such 
as  Dostoyevsky  and  Maxim  Gorky,  who  have  so  profoundly  affected 
the  art  of  to-day.  As  to  German  painting,  a  brilliant  writer  lec- 
turing on  this  subject  at  Oxford  to  German  extension  students  said 
lightly  that  the  problem  of  his  lecture  was  that  there  was  no  German 
art,  though  there  were  a  few  German  artists  who  were  steeped  in 
foreign  influences.  Germany  in  art  has  never  been  a  great  power. 
and  even  her  apologists  have  to  admit  it.  Thus  Bernhardi  tells  us 
that  "German  art  has.  .  .  .failed  to  win  a  leading  position."  In  the 
same  candid  paragraph  he  also  confesses  that  "in  the  domain  of  the 
exact  sciences  Germany  has  been  compelled  to  give  precedence  to 
foreign  countries."* 

What  is  left,  then,  to  the  home  of  culture?  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
fair  to  take  some  foolish  persons  who  may  claim  the  first  place 
for  Germany  among  nations  because  she  "was  the  fatherland  of 
Goethe  and  Zeppelin,"  and  Herr  Wedekind  who  says  that  the  42  cm. 
howitzer  "is  the  the  finest  proof  of  our  intellectual  superiority,"  as 
representative  of  the  mind  of  Germany.  Yet  it  would  be  impossible 
to  find  parallel  utterances  in  the  English  press,  such  as  that  "Eng- 
land is  supreme  as  the  fatherland  of  Shakespeare  and  Shrapnel." 

The  fact,  according  to  Bernhardi,  that  the  annual  export  of 
German  books  to  foreign  countries  is,  according  to  trustworthy 
estimates,  twice  as  large  as  that  of  France,  England,  and  North 
America  combined,-^'  proves  the  well-known  proficiency  in  research 
and  aptitude  for  systematic  work.  But  what  of  this  huge  mass  of 
books  shipped  from  Germany  ?    IIow^  many  have  proved  their  value 

"  G.  H.  Perris,  Germany  and  the  German  Emperor,  London,  1912,  pp.  380- 
381. 

■*  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  7.  This  lack  of  originality  is  also  empha- 
sized in  an  article  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  in  Nature  (London),  October  8, 
1914,  p.  137,  who  speaks  of  the  leading  characteristic  of  Germans  as  being  the 
exploitation  of  other  people's  discoveries. 

°  Germany  and  the  Next  War,  p.  7. 
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by  being  translated?  Many  books  relating  to  the  destiny  and  claims 
of  Germany  which  have  been  recently  translated  have  only,  as  it 
were,  a  succes  de  scandale,  and  are  only  interesting  for  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  German   (or  Pan-German)   mind. 

"The  Tentons  love  the  truth,"  said  Tacitus  ;  but  the  Teutons 
of  to-day  love  it  not.  Least  of  all  do  they  love  the  truth  about 
themselves,  to  judge  by  their  preposterous  claims  for  (lerman  su- 
premacy as  colonists  and  as  a  world-power.  What  other  nations 
would  have  cackled  so  loudly  as  to  its  future  prospects  of  founding 
a  world-religion  ;  or  have  boasted  that  if  Germany  were  worsted  in 
the  next  war,  the  universe  would  receive  a  staggering  blow,  and 
"the  general  progress  of  mankind  be  checked  in  its  healthy  develop- 
ment, for  which  a  flourishing  Germany  is  the  essential  condition"? 
Megalomania  isolates ;  the  moral  isolation  of  Germany  is  paralleled 
by  her  political  isolation  of  to-day.  and  the  expression  of  her  over- 
weening confidence  as  hybris. 

Well,  what  about  the  contributions  of  Germany  to  science  and 
philosophy  ? 

Germany  has  an  imposing  list  of  names  of  philosophers  ;  but 
the  whole  question  of  realism  and  idealism  is  such  a  wide  one  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  that  such  and  such  a  school  of  philosophy 
ranks  above  another.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  value  of  German 
stock  in  philosophy  is  depreciating;  and  with  that  the  credit  of 
Kant,  Hegel,   Fichte,   Schelling,   Schopenhauer. 

German  scientists  are  in  the  main  distinguished  by  three  traits: 
they  are  notable  for  their  powers  of  research  rather  than  for  orig- 
inality, many  are  of  foreign  extraction,  and  the  greatest  of  them  date 
before  the  foundation  of  the  German  empire  in  1871,  as  Monsieur 
Denys  Cochin  has  recently  pointed  out.  In  pure  mathematics, 
Leibniz  may  be  taken  to  balance  Newton  ;  against  Lagrange,  Fourier 
and  Cauchy,  Germany  may  be  considered  approximately  to  balance 
accounts  with  Gauss,  Lejeune-Dirichlet,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass, 
of  whom  Lejeune-Dirichlet  was  of  French  descent.  In  mechanics 
and  mathematical  physics,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  follow-, 
ing  are  the  leading  thinkers  who  are  quoted  in  the  German  llncyklo- 
pddie  der  niathematisclien  JJ'issciiscJiaften  (Vo\.  IV,  1,  p.  17)  : 
Galileo,  Varignon,  Euler,  Newton,  Laplace,  Clairaut,  d'Alembert, 
Lagrange,  Bernoulli,  Poncelet,  Coriolis,  Culmann,  Fourier,  Cauchy, 
Poisson,  Green,  Gauss,  Lame,  Barre  de  Saint-Venant,  Franz  Neu- 
mann, Stokes,  Maxwell,  William  Thomson,  Kirchhofif,  Helmholtz. 
Of  these,  only  Culmann,  Gauss,  Neumann,  Kirchhoff,  and  Helm- 
holtz are  German  ;  and  Culmann  is  comparatively  unimportant.     Tn 
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biology  Darwin  and  Cuvier  are  greater  names  than  any  German. 
In  surgery,  Pasteur.  Simpson  and  Lister,  than  Koch.  In  electricity 
and  magnetism  Galvani,  Gilbert,  \'olta.  Cavendish,  Coulomb,  Pois- 
son,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell,  the  Dane  Oersted, 
Kelvin,  Hehnholtz,  and  Hertz  are  the  leading  names,  and  the  ital- 
icized ones  only  are  German. 

The  science  of  optics  is  mainly  due  to  Descartes,  Newton, 
liuygens.  Young,  h'resnel,  Cauchy,  Stokes,  and  Maxwell.  The 
theory  of  thermo-dynamics  was  the  work  of  Sadi  Carnot,  Clapey- 
ron,  Claitsiits.  1 1  rliiiholtc,  Mayer,  Joule,  W.  Thomson,  and  Rankine. 
In  applied  science  Ciermany  has  hot  the  first  or  second  place.  The 
steam-engine  was  developed  by  Watt  and  Stephenson.  The  telephone 
is  the  work  of  ( irahani  Hell  and  Edison  ;  the  telegraph  of  Cooke, 
Wheatstone,  W.  Thomson  and  Morse  ;  the  electric  light  of  Edison 
and  Swan.  The  gas  engine  was  the  invention  of  Otto  in  France ; 
the  balloon  came  from  France,  and  was  first  used  for  military  pur- 
poses by  the  French ;  fiying  machines  were  largely  developed  in 
America. 


GERMAN  CIVILIZATION  THE  HOPE  OF  THE 

FUTURE. 

BY  R.  A.   COE. 

SINCE  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  in  the  American  press  a  presentation  of  the  German 
side  of  the  case.  Very  few  journals  in  this  country  have  the  im- 
partiality to  give  due  space  to  the  German  side  of  the  question,  and, 
although  a  few  able  statements  of  the  German  case  have  appeared 
in  this  country,  they  have  mostly  been  academic  in  character ;  so  I 
have  attempted  to  present  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal 
to  the  rank  and  file  of  Americans.  I  feel  so  deeply  on  the  question 
that  I  would  like,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  to  say  to  all  Amer- 
ican people  what  I  know  and  feel  about  the  German  people,  in  this 
their  greatest  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  their  civilization. 

My  ancestors  were  English  who  came  to  America  in  colonial 
times.  Several  of  them  served  in  the  American  armies  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  I  mention  this,  not  that  it  is  of  the  slightest  im- 
portance to  any  one,  but  simply  to  show  that  I  am  one  of  perhaps 
a  few  of  those  of  English  descent  who  have  sympathy  with  Ger- 
many in  this  fight  of  the  fatherland  for  what  I  consider  the  preser- 
vation of  the  greatest  civilization  that  has  ever  arisen  upon  this 
earth.  I  read  a  great  deal  about  the  Germany  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  and  about  German  science,  German  industry  and  thrift, 
from  the  pens  of  many  writers  who  in  the  same  articles  denounce 
the  German  government  and  what  they  term  German  militarism. 
They  tell  us  in  effect  that  this  war  is  to  overthrow  the  German 
government  and  German  militarism.  In  other  words,  what  they 
propose  to  do  is  to  have  the  Russian  teach  the  German  how  to  be 
clean  and  sanitary ;  the  Latin  teach  him  sanity  and  stability  of  char- 
acter, and  how  to  be  truthful ;  the  Japanese  teach  him  how  to  be 
honest ;  the  Englishman  teach  him  diplomacy,  Christianize  him, 
liberalize  him.     These  things  in  effect  are  what  so-called  writers  in 
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the  American  press  and  periodicals  are  actually  telling  the  American 
people.  Even  some  people  of  German  descent  express  these  views. 
It  seems  to  me,  when  I  read  much  of  the  stuff  that  has  been  written 
about  Germany  recently,  that  many  writers  who  have  been  con- 
sidered persons  of  unquestioned  sanity  and  judgment  have  been 
turned  topsy-turvy  and  have  lost  every  sense  of  reason  and  sobriety 
when  they  come  to  deal  with  the  present  war.  As  before  said,  they 
eulogize  German  progress  and  denounce  the  very  thing  that  made 
German  progress  a  possibility. 

What  I  admire  in  the  German  people  is  their  honesty,  their 
stability  of  character,  their  solid  qualities,  their  love  of  order  and 
system,  their  ability  to  establish  just  government.  The  fact  that  in 
Germany  they  have  solved,  or  nearly  solved,  so  many  governmental 
and  social  problems  has  only  been  possible  because  of  a  strong 
government.  We  could  not  have  had  the  modern  Germany  of 
science,  industry  and  progress  but  for  the  constructive  work  of 
statesmen  like  Bismarck.  All  the  things  which  Germany  has  at- 
tained would  have  been  utterly  impossible  but  for  her  strong  govern- 
ment and  her  ability  to  defend  this  because  of  her  military  system. 
It  seems  so  strange  to  me  that  even  men  like  Oswald  G.  Villard 
overlook  this  fact. 

I  have  just  received  and  read  in  the  December  Open  Court  the 
article  by  Poultney  Bigelow.  His  analysis  of  the  situation  appears 
to  me  to  be  as  erratic  as  most  of  the  other  stuff  I  have  read  from 
English  pens.  Let  me  briefly  sum  it  up:  The  superiority  of  the 
English  form  of  government  over  that  of  the  German — England  a 
liberal,  democratic  country  composed  of  400,000,000  patriotic  citi- 
zens. This  is  his  point  of  view,  and  the  current  one  too.  But 
among  these  400,000,000,  let  me  ask,  what  is  the  i)ercentage  of  illit- 
eracy? With  the  exception  of  Canada  and  Australia,  what  is  tlie 
condition  of  the  native  population  of  her  colonies?  India,  the  prin- 
cipal of  her  possessions,  with  300,000,000  pojnilation,  exports  an 
annual  average  of  about  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  What  per- 
centage of  the  native  population  have  ever  eaten  wheat  in  anv 
form?  What  percentage  of  them,  as  compared  with  other  portions 
of  the  world,  die  of  famine  and  starvation ;  what  percentage  of 
them  are  any  the  less  illiterate  since  they  have  been  under  the  English 
government?  And  again,  what  percentage  of  them  are  in  the  slight- 
est degree  any  better  off  than  they  were,  since  they  have  been  under 
the  English  government?  Now  the  English  army — of  what  is  the 
rank  and  file  composed?  Are  they  patriotic  English  citizens  en- 
listed for  the  defense  of  their  countrv?     Rather,  are  thev  not  hire- 
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lings  of  all  shades  of  complexion,  of  all  kinds  of  religion  and  of 
various  nationalities,  many  of  them  bloodthirsty  savages  who  enlist 
for  a  meagre  month-ly  salary  because  it  is  the  easiest  way  open  to 
them  to  eke  out  an  existence?  At  home  in  England  are  they  turn- 
ing away  volunteers  for  service  in  the  English  army?  The  average 
Tommy  Atkins,  from  other  points  of  view,  what  sort  of  chap  is 
he?  The  best  thing  about  him  is  what  there  is  of  Teutonic  blood 
in  his  veins.  This  has  left  him  a  foundation  out  of  which  better 
stuff  might  be  developed  than  he  is  at  present.  Is  he  at  present 
well-educated,  well-trained,  efficient,  intelligently  patriotic?  Has 
his  individual  progress  been  a  marvel  in  this  age?  He  has  his  good 
qualities,  but  he  is  coarse,  vulgar,  egotistic,  overbearing,  certainly 
very  much  lacking  in  all  the  qualities  that  culture  gives.  He  be- 
lieves the  gold  brick  handed  out  to  him  in  England  in  the  name 
of  liberty  is  genuine.  He  is  given  certain  licenses,  it  is  true,  which 
he  thinks  are  liberties.  We  must  judge  the  English  system  and 
the  English  government  by  the  fruit  that  it  bears,  and  we  must 
measure  the  German  system  and  the  German  government  by  the 
same  measure.  From  the  Encyclopcrdia  Brifannica  Year  Book, 
1913,  we  learn  that  the  German  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  a  very 
small  fraction  of  one  per  cent.  I  learn  from  the  issue  of  the  New 
York  Nation  of  April  2,  1914,  that  Germany  doubled  her  wealth  in 
ten  years — something  never  approached  by  any  other  nation.  We 
know  that  every  German  citizen  can  provide  against  want  for  his 
family  by  insurance  at  a  minimum  of  cost  not  attained  in  any 
other  country,  under  any  other  system.  We  know  that  he  has  a 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  training  superior  to  any  other  na- 
tion. We  know  that  (Germany,  in  proportion  to  population  and 
area,  produces  more  and  provides  better  for  her  people  than  any 
other  country.  A  number  of  years  ago  1  learned  that  the  average 
length  of  life  was  greater  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country, 
that  the  average  (ierman  exceeded  other  peoples  in  chest  expan- 
sion, in  physical  development. 

Now,  about  the  question  of  patriotism, — has  the  world  ever 
before  witnessed  a  spectacle  like  that  when  the  German  emperor 
invited  to  his  presence  in  the  royal  palace  the  members  of  the 
German  Reichstag,  and  placed  before  them  the  correspondence 
between  the  governments  of  the  various  nations  relative  to  the 
present  war? — and  from  his  view  of  the  situation  there  was  not  one 
single  dissenting  voice.  Has  the  world  ever  seen  a  spectacle  like 
the  unanimity  of  the  German  people — men,  women  and  children — 
as  to  the  justness  of  their  side  in  this  war,  and  their  willingness 
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to  make  any  sacrifice  for  their  fatherland — property,  Hfe,  every- 
thing they  possess?  Does  that  argue  average  dissent  or  general 
dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  of  government  they  have?  Or,  not 
to  be  too  lengthy  and  tiresome,  if  we  judge  a  tree  by  the  fruit  that 
it  bears,  it  seems  to  me  preference  must  be  given  to  Germany  rather 
than  to  any  of  the  nations  with  whom  she  is  at  war.  To  this  1 
might  add  a  quotation  from  an  article  on  the  "Wealth  of  (lermany," 
in  the  Xew  York  Nation,  April  2,  1014:  "German  wealth  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $99,000,000,000,  and  fully  one-tenth  of  this  belongs  to 
the  state, — that  means  to  the  people — chiell\-  in  the  form  of  rail- 
ways, mines,  buildings,  factories  and  canals.  bYom  this  govern- 
ment-owned property  a  considerable  percentage  of  revenue  is  real- 
ized, lessening  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  people.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  system  will,  in  time,  bring  the  German  government  into 
a  position  in  which  no  taxes  need  be  collected  from  the  people." 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  government,  the  right  of  suffrage, 
when  properly  understood,  is  as  fairly  distributed  as  in  any  other 
country.  In  proof  of  that,  there  have  been  as  many  as  12.000.000 
votes  polled  in  Germany  out  of  a  population  of  66.000.000.  In  what 
other  country  has  that  percentage  ever  been  polled?  Has  it  been 
even  in  our  own  country?  The  proper  adjustment  of  the  govern- 
mental machinery  is  indicated  by  the  equilibrium  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  classes  and  interests  involved.  (lermany 
has  one  hundred  and  ten  socialist  members  in  her  representative 
body,  and  a  proportionate  representation  is  maintained  for  wealth, 
labor,  and  dififerent  religious  parties,  as  in  no  other  country.  Let 
me  ask  Mr.  Poultney  l>igelo\v  what  percentage  of  England's  400- 
000,000  he  supposes  will  volunteer  for  service  in  England's  armies. 
Is  the  percentage  large,  even  in  Canada  or  Australia?  Is  it  large 
at  home?  On  the  other  hand,  does  he  not  realize  that  there  are 
very  few  (Germans  in  any  country,  under  any  clime,  that  are  not 
ready  to  render  any  service  in  their  ])ower  for  their  fatherland? 
I  believe  (Germany  could  raise  an  army  (if  it  were  possible  to  get 
them  home)  in  America  alone  larger  than  will  \'olunteer  for  ser- 
vice for  En.gland  out  of  her  400,000,000.  Does  this  argue  any  lack 
of  patriotism,  sympathy  or  satisfaction  with  the  government  of  the 
fatherland? 

Now.  there  is  one  more  question  4hat  is  being  very  much  dis- 
cussed— English  writers  attribute  the  causes  of  the  war  to  Germany 
or  to  German  militarism.  Owing  to  German  good  sense  and  their 
maintaining  a  military  equipment  sufficient  for  defense,  too  strong 
prior  to   1914  to  be  attacked,  we  had  peace  in   Europe  for   forty- 
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four  years,  with  France  all  the  time  preaching  revenge  and,  through 
her  press  and  from  many  sources,  insulting  the  German  people. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  times  during  that  interval  when  cir- 
cumstances and  interests  would  have  held  German  alliances  intact. 
At  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  she  could  easily  have  crushed 
France,  owing  to  Russia's  inability  to  assist ;  or  she  could  have 
easily  and  safely  attacked  both  Russia  and  France  had  she  had 
any  designs  such  as  are  at  present  attributed  to  her ;  or  might  she 
not  have  conquered  Belgium  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war?  Has 
she  not  been  at  peace  during  a  period  of  forty-four  years  with  all 
the  small  nations  adjoining  her?  And  she  would  to-day  be  at  peace 
with  Belgium  but  for  English  intrigue.  Not  only  has  Germany, 
prior  to  this  war,  been  at  peace  for  forty-four  years,  but  her 
efficient  military  system  and  citizen  soldiery  have  especially  kept 
France  at  peace.  Read  French  history  prior  to  forty-four  years 
ago.  Has  she  ever  so  nearly  had  stability  of  government?  Did 
she  ever  before  make  any  such  percentage  of  progress  along  all 
lines  as  she  has  during  the  last  forty-four  years? — and  in  my 
opinion  she  owes  it  wholly  to  the  fact  that  a  big  policeman  was 
just  across  the  border,  who  made  her  behave  herself.  And  so  the 
progress  of  Germany's  allies  has  been  made  possible  by  the  pro- 
tection of  her  so  much  denounced  military  system  (her  efficient 
citizen  soldiery). 

I  might  write  at  length  on  what  German  industrial  development 
has  done  for  all  mankind.  Take  only  one  item,  sugar.  What  would 
be  the  price  to-day  to  the  consumer  in  any  part  of  the  world,  if  you 
deduct  what  German  enterprise  has  done  for  that  industry? 

How  about  England's  relationship  to  the  peace  of  the  world? 
Deduct  her  intrigue  for  the  last  hundred  years  and  most  of  the 
calamitous  wars  could  have  been  averted.  We  need  only  mention 
the  Crimean  war,  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  the  Russo-Japanese  war, 
as  well  as  the  present  world  calamity,  all  of  which  we  owe  to  Eng- 
lish international  politics  and  intrigue.  Nor  has  English  meddling 
with  the  afifairs  of  other  nations  been  alone  confined  to  Europe. 
No  other  nation  has  ever  attempted  to  meddle  with  American 
afifairs.  Her  intrigue  during  the  Civil  War  was  an  endeavor  to 
bring  about  the  division  of  the  nation.  Without  any  real  friend- 
ship for  either  section,  her  object  was  to  separate  them  in  order 
to  weaken  them.  Americans  should  remember  the  Sackville  inci- 
dent of  October,  1888,  as  an  illustration  of  English  meddling  with 
our  domestic  affairs.  They  should  not  forget  the  Venezuelan  con- 
troversy, or  things  more  recent — the  jingoist  English  methods  em- 
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ployed  to  defeat  the  American-Canadian  reciprocity  measure,  and 
our  strained  relations  with  japan,  no  longer  ago  than  last  winter, 
when  President  \\'ilson  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  American 
Congress  to  repeal  the  Free  Tolls  measure  hecause  there  were  dip- 
lomatic reasons  necessitating  it.  It  will  be  recalled  that  sliortly 
after  the  repeal  of  the  measure  our  friction  with  japan  ceased. 
We  can  never  have  international  jieacc  imtil  I'^nglish  intrigue  is 
given  a  black  eye.  This  can  only  be  done  by  some  other  power 
building  a  navy  large  enough  to  compel  England  to  attend  to  her 
own  affairs.  It  is  not  very  hard  to  show  that  she  has  been  the 
international  trouble-maker.  These  are  statements,  but  by  going 
into  detail  I  can  verify  them. 

As  before  stated,  I  am  of  English  ancestry,  yet  I  have  an  in- 
tense sympathy  with  and  for  the  German  people,  and  believe  that  al- 
though so  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  allies  in  men  and  resources, 
Germany  is  going  to  win  in  this  fight,  and  that  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion that  has  ever  arisen  on  this  earth  is  going  to  be  preserved  for 
the  continued  betterment,  not  only  of  those  who  love  the  German 
fatherland,  but  for  all  mankind.  German  honesty,  morality,  scien- 
tific, social  and  cultural  development,  protected  by  her  strong  gov- 
ernment made  possible  only  by  her  citizen  military  system,  are 
going  to  continue  to  hold  in  check  and  keep  a  brake  on  Russian 
savagery,  French  hysteria  and  want  of  balance,  English  political 
trickery  and  intrigue,  and,  because  of  the  intelligent  patriotism  and 
individual  efficiency  of  her  people  for  whatever  duty  calls  upon 
them  to  do,  they  are  going  to  win  this  fight. 


MY  OPPONENTS. 


BY    THE    EDITOR. 


MY  opponents  treat  me  as  if  I  were  anti-British.  I  am  not 
anti-British,  although  T  am  pro-German.  I  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  before  the  war  I  preached  friendship  between 
Germany,  England  and  the  United  States,  and  I  have  denounced 
the  growing  hostile  spirit  among  them  as  Jingoistic.^  I  said  in  the 
January  number  of  The  Open  Court,  p.  18:  "In  conclusion  I  will 
repeat  that  I  am  not  anti-British.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  in  a  sense 
pro-British."  I  hope  that  the  hatred  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land will  gradually  be  obliterated,  for  each  of  these  nations  needs 
the  other,  and  this  war  is  like  a  civil  war,  a  struggle  between  broth- 
ers. It  will  be  the  duty  of  sensible  people  to  insist  on  mutual  respect 
and  the  establishment  of  a  firm  and  friendly  alliance ;  but  this  spirit 
is  at  present  absolutely  lacking  on  both  sides.  I  am  regarded  as 
anti-British  because  I  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  that  men  like 
King  Edward  \'II  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  guided  the  destiny 
of  the  empire. 

I  am  pro-German,  not  in  the  sense  that  I  side  with  Germany 
right  or  wrong;  I  am  pro-German  only  in  the  sense  that  I  regard 
the  German  cause  as  righteous.  The  Allies  began  the  war  from 
unholy  moti\es.  Russia  was  moved  by  greed,  by  a  hope  of  ex- 
panding her  empire  and  grabbing  new  possessions.  Erance  was 
animated  by  a  desire  for  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
the  two  provinces  of  which  in  former  days  she  had  robbed  Germany 
and  which  she  lost  in  1871.  England  declares  that  she  was  in 
honor  bound  to  stand  by  her  allies,  she  denounces  Germany  with 
specious  declamations  for  her  aggressiveness,  her  militarism  and 
imperialism,  all  empty  phrases,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  causes  which 

^  Cf.  Verhandlungcn  des  ersten  allgemeinen  Kongresses  veranstaltet  von 
der  Vereinigung  alter  deutscher  Studcnten  in  Amerika,  p.  24.  The  author's 
address  appears  there  under  the  title  "Das  gemeinsame  Interesse  aller  ger- 
manischen  Nationen." 
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prompt  the  allies,  Germany  acts  in  self-defence  and  therefore  I 
say  her  cause  is  just. 

This  is  my  verdict  from  an  ahsolutely  neutral  standpoint  as 
an  American.  T  am  neutral,  and  as  a  neutral  I  wish  that  our  country 
shall  observe  a  strict  neutralit}-  in  its  attitude  toward  the  bellig- 
erents. Rut  neutrality  does  not  mean  suppression  nf  opinion, 
neither  does  it  forbid  investigation,  nor  does  it  oblige  me  to  sup- 
press my  final  judgment. 

Considering  the  facts  which  are  well  known,  1  have  become 
convinced  that  Edward  \'II  cunningly  and  cleverly  prepared  for 
this  war  by  the  foundation  of  the  Triple  Entente,  and  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  has  continued  King  Edward's  policy  of  isolating 
(Germany.  Success  seemed  to  be  assured  in  a  war  waged  by  the 
Triple  Entente  against  the  Teutons.  Only  a  miracle  could  save 
Germany.  Humanly  considered,  there  was  no  chance  for  her. 
h^irst,  it  w'as  difficult  for  Germany  to  withstand  such  a  tremendous 
superiority  of  numbers  as  the  combined  armies  of  the  Allies. 
Russia  and  Erance — not  to  speak  of  the  smaller  British  army — 
possess  enough  troops  to  crush  Germany  and  Austria.  But,  sec- 
ondly, even  if  German  stategy  could  hold  in  check  such  large  num- 
bers of  enemies — which,  though  not  probable,  Avas  at  least  possible 
— Germany  could  not  fight  for  any  length  of  time  because  she  would 
be  cut  oiT  from  the  world  by  the  English  navy.  She  needs  not  only 
food  for  her  people,  wheat,  colTee  and  other  colonial  products,  but 
also  saltpeter  for  powder  and  copper  for  making  the  brass  indis- 
pensable for  the  manufacture  of  ammunition,  (jermany  has  not 
a  sufficient  supply  of  these  materials,  so  there  seemed  no  chance 
of  escape  from  final  defeat. 

If  the  events  of  the  war  have  not  fulfilled  Sir  Edward's  ex- 
pectation it  is  due  to  an  item  which  the  allies  have  overlooked. 
There  is  an  invisible  power  in  this  world  which  may  be  called 
destiny,  or,  to  use  a  vague  anthropomorphic  term.  Providence,  or 
in  religious  language,  (lod.  Erederick  the  Great  used  to  say  that 
God  is  not  neutral,  he  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  stronger  bat- 
talions, and  that  as  a  rule  is  true,  but  sometimes  he  sides  with  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger,  as  for  instance  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis. 

God  favors  the  weaker  side  if  it  is  led  by  intelligence  and. 
as  it  were,  promises  to  promote  by  its  victory  the  cause  of  mankind. 
In  the  present  war  the  Germans  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
of  victory  not  only  by  their  indomitable  courage  in  battle,  being 
ready  to  conquer  or  to   die.   but  also   by   remarkable   foresight   in 
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making  up  for  their  needs  by  new  inventions.  In  the  moment  of 
dire  need  the  busy  Bertha  appears  unexpectedly  before  the  hostile 
forts,  the  German  submarines  accomplish  feats  of  great  daring 
which  heretofore  could  not  be  accomplished,  and  agriculture  is  im- 
proved to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  Germany  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  importation  of  cereals. 

God  is  neutral ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  being  impartial,  he 
will  stand  by  Germany  in  spite  of  the  odds  that  count  against  her. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  editor  of  the  London  Literary  Guide, 
censures  me  severely  for  the  October  number  of  The  Open  Court 
which  he  thinks  no  longer  deserves  the  name.  But  it  pleases  me  to 
see  Mr.  Robertson  call  the  anonymous  English  view  of  Great 
Britain's  relation  to  Germany  (republished  in  The  Open  Court  from 
the  London  Saturday  Revieiv)  "a  Jingo  article,"  for  that  it  is  ;  and 
I  am  only  sorry  to  say  that  the  principle  which  pervades  this  Jingo 
article,  the  Jingo  spirit  of  it.  has  guided  England's  statesmen  in 
concluding  the  Triple  Entente  and  venturing  into  this  terrible  war, 
which  was  not  begun  by  the  Kaiser,  and  for  which,  after  Nicholas 
Nicolaivitch,  the  English  government  bears  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  Robertson's  arguments  in  blaming  Germany  for  the  war 
are  such  invectives  as  "militaristic  megalomania,"  "barbaric  boast- 
ing," etc.  He  says :  "How  thin  becomes  the  veneer  of  civilization 
and  decency  over  the  primal  tribal  savagery  of  their  race!"  He 
speaks  of  me  as  "one  who  is  filling  his  magazine  with  bluster  and 
declamation,"  and  calls  my  arguments  "iniquitous  pleading."  He 
imputes  to  me  the  advocacy  of  the  utmost  viciousness,  saying 
literally,  "Upon  the  avowed  principles  of  Dr.  Cams  there  need  be 
no  restraint  in  war  upon  massacre  and  incendiarism,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  rape."  Mr.  Robertson  will  excuse  me  from  making 
any  further  comment  on  his  criticism.  I  believe  it  justifies  my 
statement  (quoted  by  Mr.  Robertson  with  disapproval)  that  the 
English  "have  become  incapable  of  arguing  calmly  and  impartially." 

An  English  article  on  "German  Culture"  appears  in  this  issue 
of  The  Open  Court.  We  learn  in  it  that  the  Germans  must  take 
a  back  seat  in  the  sciences,  literature  and  all  other  accomplishments. 
Very  well !  that  is  the  author's  opinion.  Other  people  think  other- 
wise, and  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refute  British  censures  of 
"German  culture."  There  is  only  one  point  which  I  wish  to  com- 
ment upon  in  this  article.  We  read  on  page  294 :  "  'The  Teutons 
love  the  truth,'  said  Tacitus,  but  the  Teutons  of  to-day  love  it  not." 
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This  is  a  sweeping  statement,  and  I  will  make  no  attempt  to  answer 
it  except  simply  to  say  that  for  my  part  I  have  not  felt  able  to  place 
confidence  in  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  mouthpiece  of  Brit- 
ish politics,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  can  be  accepted  as  true  or  even 
as  honestly  meant  misstatements.  What  excuse  for  the  crafty 
representative  of  foreign  afifairs  can  be  found  in  the  treatment  of 
Sir  Roger  Casement  and  the  criminal  attempt  to  dispose  of  this 
prominent  Irish  leader  by  fair  means  or  foul ! 

Mr.  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain  in  his  article  entitled  "Note  on  the 
European  War,"  published  in  the  January  number  of  The  Open 
Court,  pp.  7-11,  uses  as  one  of  his  arguments  that  in  modern  logic 
"the  Germans  have  shown  an  unexampled  obtuseness,"  whereby 
he  obviously  means  that  logistics,  the  recent  English  phase  of  mod- 
ern logic,  has  found  no  echo  in  Germany.  One  reader  of  The 
Open  Court  comments  on  Mr.  Jourdain's  proposition :  "When  has 
logic  ever  been  discovered  to  take  her  abode  in  any  English  brain 
except  Boole's,  De  Morgan's  and  Venn's?  I  have  not  as  yet  met 
any  Englishman  who  could  think  logically ;  and  logistics  must  not 
be  identified  with  logic." 

I  could  make  many  unfavorable  criticisms  on  both  German 
and  English  philosophy,  but  I  do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  war.  1  have  much  fault  to  find  with  many  great  Germans,  and 
I  .know  very  well  that  Germany  is  not  the  only  country  where 
science  is  cultivated.  Moreover  I  will  not  deny  that  I  have  found 
much  to  object  to  in  the  Kaiser's  speeches,  nor  do  I  worship  Bis- 
marck in  the  least,  although  I  think  him  nevertheless  much  better 
than  Edward  \^II  and  his  advisers.  Bismarck's  Kulturkampf  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  was  a  great  mistake,  and  his  laws  against 
the  socialists  were  a  blunder ;  but  King  Edward's  Triple  P'ntente 
was  a  most  lamentable  step, — one  which  will  endanger  England's 
position  as  a  world-power  and  may  prove  positively  fatal  to  her 
dominion  over  the  seas.  I  am  unfavorably  impressed  with  many 
features  of  modern  German  literature,  but  I  find  as  much  to  criticize 
in  the  English  literature  of  the  present  age.  I  am  not  an  admirer 
of  modern  German  legislation  in  favor  of  the  laboring  classes,  which 
is  so  highly  valued  by  many  students  of  social  economy,  but  the 
English  practice  of  keeping  the  laboring  classes  in  their  present 
abject  state  is  certainly  very  reprehensible. 

All  this  disapproval  of  German  learning  has  nothing  to  do  with 
placing  the  blame  for  the  war  or  even  in  judging  Germany  as  to  her 
claims  to  culture  or  civilization.  The  word  Kultnr  is  not  of  Teu- 
tonic origin,  but  it  is  still  less  Saxon.     Like  so  many  other  words, 
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it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  and  has  acquired  in  German  a  more 
intense  meaning  than  in  either  French  or  EngHsh.  Its  German 
counterpart  is  Bildung,  that  quality  which  builds  up  a  man's  char- 
acter. We  translate  Bildung  by  "culture,"  an  equivalent  of  the 
Latin  cidtura,  because  it  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  coin  an 
indigenous  English,  i.  e..  Anglo-Saxon  word.  It  is  undeniable  that 
German  has  incomparably  more  indigenous  words  of  deep  signifi- 
cance than  English.  It  is  easy  to  run  down  the  Germans  in  char- 
acter and  ability  merely  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  their  cause, 
but  that  is  not  argument. 

I  have  found  indications  in  all,  or  almost  all.  the  statements  of 
those  who  plead  for  Great  Britain,  that  these  writers  are  biased 
and  side  with  the  British  cause,  not  because  they  have  given 
it  an  impartial  investigation,  but  because  they  are  bound  to  defend 
it  right  or  wrong.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  dishonest, 
that  they  go  so  far  as  consciously  to  produce  untruths  or  suppress 
the  truth ;  but  they  are  as  indiscriminate  in  their  belief  in  the  cause 
of  England,  as  is  a  faithful  believer  in  accepting  his  sectarian 
dogma,  or  one  who  advocates  the  flat-earth  theory  in  spite  of  Galileo 
and  experiments  verified  by  natural  science. 

The  only  arguments  used  by  pro-British  writers  are  Germany's 
breach  of  Belgian  neutrality  and  the  German  atrocities,  the  former 
dished  up  in  adroit  misrepresentation  of  the  real  facts,  the  latter 
consisting  of  unfounded  accusations,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  re- 
futing fictitious  arguments. 

Among  those  who  appear  to  be  perfectly  honest  in  their  unjust 
condemnation  of  Germany  I  will  mention  Mr.  Samuel  Harden  Church, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  \J.  S.  A.,  in  his  Re- 
ply to  the  German  Professors,  which  has  been  reprinted  by  the 
London  Times  in  great  quantities  in  a  penny  edition ;  but  it  betrays 
such  strange  misconceptions  as  to  European  conditions  that  the 
author's  lack  of  knowledge  and  judgment  is  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  his  well-meant  errors.  A  few  quotations  from  Mr.  Church's 
pamphlet  may  suffice.  He  says :  "This  war  began  potentially 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Emperor  William  II  ascended  the 
throne  and  declared  himself  Supreme  War  Lord."  What  a  bugbear 
is  made  of  the  word  Kriegsherr,  "war-lord."  which  is  the  official 
title  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  means  that  the  Kaiser  is  the 
generalissimo  of  the  German  armies  in  case  of  war.  Further  on 
we  read :  "Compulsory  military  service  made  every  man  a  soldier." 
True !  However,  this  institution  of  compulsory  service  was  not 
introduced  by  the   Kaiser,  but  is  the  outcome  of  necessity,   since 
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it  was  forced  upon  Prussia.  The  German  people  need  it,  and  it 
exists  with  their  full  consent. 

Compulsory  military  service  exists  in  all  continental  states,  in 
France,  in  Belgium,  in  Russia,  in  Austria,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  intro- 
duced into  England  after  the  present  war.  It  makes  nations  peace- 
able, and  if  England  had  had  universal  military  service  the  war 
would  not  ha\e  originated,  for  in  that  case  the  English  would  have 
been  against  the  war.  If  the  English  had  been  opposed  to  war 
Russia  would  not  have  ventured  to  support  Servia  and  attack 
Austria,  and  if  Russia  had  kept  quiet.  France  would  never  have 
stirred.  L.  P.  Jacks,  editor  of  the  Hibbcrf  Journal,  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Nation  of  March  25,  1915  (pp.  103-104).  describes 
"Oxford  at  War,"  wdiicli  means  the  military  exercises  of  the  stu- 
dent volunteers  :  and  he  suggests  the  desirability  of  "imiversal  mili- 
tary service."  And  it  will  surely  come.  It  will  come,  and  Ijring 
mankind  one  step  nearer  to  tmiversal  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  document  of  the  ( ierman  professors 
is  wisely  written.  I  am  displeased  with  the  way  in  which  they 
present  their  case ;  it  proves  that  the  ( iermans  lack  diplomacy. 
They  are  often  blunt  in  telling  the  truth.  As  Mr.  Robertson  says 
of  the  German  chancellor,  he  avows  his  wrong  "with  brazen  can- 
dor." But  although  the  protest  of  the  (jerman  professors  against 
England's  action  is  lacking  in  discretion,  it  is  at  least  honest  in 
comparison  with  English  denunciations  of  German  brutality  and 
barbarism.  Mr.  Church  seems  to  know  no  history,  nor  does  he 
take  pains  to  learn  its  lessons. 

On  pages  29  and  30  Mr.  Church  addresses  the  Germans  thus : 
"Your  insatiate  spirit  has  terrified  us  all.  Your  General  Staff  has 
even  published  a  plan  for  attacking  America.  If  you  beat  down 
the  British  empire,  why  will  not  our  turn  come  next?" 

The  German  General  Staff  has  more  serious  work  on  hand 
than  to  indulge  in  such  pleasantries  as  publishing  plans  for  attack- 
ing the  United  States.  They  leave  such  jollifications  to  the  funny 
papers,  such  as  Fliegende  Blatter  and  Simplicissimus.  In  times  of 
peace  the  German  General  Staff  works  out  all  possible  plans  of 
war.  The  several  schemes  are  registered  under  different  headings, 
and  if  war  comes  they  are  taken  from  their  secret  recesses  and 
executed  in  all  their  details.  There  is  one  plan  against  Russia 
alone :  there .  are  several  against  both  Russia  and  France,  among 
them  one  which  adopts  the  passage  through  Belgium  as  the  main 
line  of  attack,  while  another  leads  the  German  army  through  Al- 
sace.    There  are  many  plans,  but  that  there  should  be  among  them 
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a  plan  for  attacking  the  United  States,  while  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, appears  to  me  a  sheer  fiction  of  unstrung  nerves.  In  any 
event  it  is  certainly  excluded  that  the  German  General  Stafif  should 
publish  its  most  secret  documents,  as  Mr.  Church  claims. 

On  the  cover  of  the  pamphlet  this  letter  of  Mr.  Church  is  called 
The  American  Verdict  on  the  War,  and  our  author  himself  claims 
that  he  is  "uttering  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  including  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  German-Amer- 
ican citizens."  This  is  a  misstatement.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  a  fair  estimate  as  to  the  preponderance  of  Amer- 
ican sympathy,  for  there  are  too  many  who  have  not  as  yet  made 
up  their  minds ;  but  the  English  are  very  much  mistaken  if  they 
regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  America  sides  with  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Bryan  may  do  so,  but  he  does  not  in  this  case  repre- 
sent the  American  people.  The  Americans  in  Germany  are  cer- 
tainly not  pro-British,  judging  from  the  strong  pro-German  mani- 
festo which  they  published  some  time  ago  in  Munich  ;  and  such 
American  papers  as  The  Continental  Times  and  American  Notes 
in  Munich  show  no  anti-German  tendencies  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  strongly  anti-British. 

The  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States,  especially  New  York 
and  Boston,  are  largely  pro-British,  but  the  Center  and  the  West 
are  conspicuously  pro-German.  Chicago  is  decidedly  so,  and  so  are 
the  farmers  of  Illinois.  Our  administration  will  soon  enough  find 
that  it  got  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people  and  that  its  attitude  is 
no  longer  representative. 

To  prove  that  there  are  some  men  in  this  country  who  are 
neither  anti-British  nor  anti-German  and  differ  from  Mr.  Church, 
I  will  quote  Mr.  Preserved  Smith  who,  in  a  controversy  with  some 
of  his  English  critics,  concludes  his  Reply-  thus: 

*T  am  perfectly  honest  in  professing  friendship  to  both  Ger- 
many and  England.  Apart  from  the  numerous  personal  ties  I  have 
with  both  peoples,  I  deeply  admire  and  like  them  both.  But  this 
cannot  blind  me  to  the  fact  that  in  their  foreign  policy  both  of  them 
— and  I  might  add  all  the  other  powers  now  at  war,  including  Bel- 
gium— have  acted  like  pirates.  The  only  difference  between  them 
is  that  one  freebooter,  Capt.  Bull,  who  has  been  longest  at  the 
trade  and  has  procured  the  most  plunder,  now  puts  on  the  airs  of 
an  injured  and  inoffensive  parson,  throwing  up  eyes  and  hands  in 
holy  horror  at  all   Germany's  acts.     How  wicked  to  crush   small 

'Published  in  the  New  York  Nation  of  February  11,  pp.  168-169. 
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nations! — witness  India,  Egypt,  the  Boer  Republics,  and  Persia. 
Unheard  of  to  violate  neutrality ! — except,  of  course,  such  trifles  as 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  rushing  troops 
across  Beira  in  the  Boer  war  and  across  China  by  England's  ally 
Japan  now,  and  the  attack,  as  reported  in  the  papers,  of  an  English 
vessel  upon  a  German  one  in  Spanish  territorial  waters.  Barbarous 
to  burn  and  bombard  towns !  Never  mind  the  burning  of  Washing- 
ton in  1814,  and  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882." 

There  are  people  who  side  against  Germany  on  account  of 
her  alleged  aggressiveness ;  but  an  analysis  of  this  so-called  aggres- 
siveness shows  that  she  is  guilty  only  of  an  unprecedented  growth, 
that  her  population  has  increased  and  along  with  this  her  industry, 
her  wealth,  her  military  strength  and  her  navy.  So  far  England 
has  been  the  sole  owner  of  the  world,  whereas  now  the  danger 
arises  that  Germany  may  become  a  rival  in  exercising  an  influence 
upon  the  international  relations  of  mankind.  But  Germany  tloes 
not  aspire  to  world  dominion.  Even  General  Bernhardi  is  opposed 
to  it.  He  believes  that  the  high  seas  should  be  free  to  all  by  inter- 
national agreement.  If  this  were  carried  out  by  the  universal  con- 
sent of  the  nations  independence  would  be  assured  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth. 

My  views  are  not  more  anti-British  than  those  of  the  highly 
respected  Englishmen  who  condemn  Sir  Edward  Grey's  politics, 
such  as  Lord  ^Morley,  Sir  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  the  Hon.  Tiertrand 
Russell  and  the  Hon.  John  Burns. 

I  will  quote  here  the  concluding  passages  of  an  article  by  Fred. 
C.  Conybeare,'^  a  prominent  Oxford  scholar,  who  does  not  venture 
to  offer  his  opinion  to  an  English  periodical.  Mr.  Conybeare  grants 
(1 )  ".  .  .that  Germany  was  trying  hard  in  St.  Petersburg  to  find  any 
means  whatsoever  to  avert  a  general  conflict;  (2)  that  Russia  was 
mobilizing ;"  but  the  allegation  "that  at  St.  Petersburg  people  were 
absolutely  convinced,  nay,  had  even  received  assurances  to  that 
effect,  that  England  and  Erance  would  stay  by  Russia,"  he  regards 
as  doubtful  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  "what  put  the  war  party 
into  the  saddle  at  St.  Petersburg  was  the  news  that  on  the  day  be- 
fore, July  29,  the  German  chancellor  (English  White  Book,  85) 
had  intimated  to  the  English  ambassador  at  Berlin  that  in  the  event 
of  war  the  German  armies  would  march  through  Belgium."  He 
adds :  "That  rendered  English  intervention  certain,  and  Sazonoft' 
knew  that  if  the  crisis  eventuated  in  war  he  could  rely  on  English 
support." 

*  Published  in  the  New  York  Nation  of  March  25,  1915,  pp.  328-329. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  letter  reads  thus : 

"We  have  in  our  White  Book,  123,  Grey's  account  of  the  inter- 
view in  which  he  laid  this  memorandum  before  Lichnowsky.  He 
writes :  'He  [Lichnowsky]  asked  me  whether,  if  Germany  gave  a 
promise  not  to  violate  Belgium's  neutrality,  we  would  engage  to 
remain  neutral.  I  replied  that  I  could  not  say  that ;  our  hands  were 
still  free,  and  we  were  considering  what  our  attitude  should  be.' 

"So  far  Grey's  answer  was  correct.  We  could  not  make  truck 
and  barter  of  a  guarantee  which  Germany  no  less  than  ourselves 
was  pledged  to  uphold,  (jrey  proceeds :  'The  Ambassador  pressed 
me  as  to  whether  I  could  not  formulate  conditions  on  which  we 
would  remain  neutral.  He  even  suggested  that  the  integrity  of 
France  and  her  colonies  might  be  guaranteed.  1  said  that  1  felt 
obliged  to  refuse  definitely  to  remain  neutral  on  similar  terms,  and 
1  could  only  say  that  we  must  keep  our  hands  free.' 

"The  conversation  could  only  leave  one  impression  on  Lich- 
nowsky's  mind,  namely,  that  England  would  fight,  not  only  if  Bel- 
gium was  touched,  l)ut  also  if  France  was  involved.  This  was  and 
is  an  intelligible  and,  to  the  minds  of  most  English  Tories,  a  right 
policy  for  England  to  pursue.  Yet  I  regret  that  Grey  did  not  com- 
municate Lichnowsky's  overtures  at  once  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  I  am  certain  that  by  a  great  majority  that  asseml)ly  would 
have  formulated  conditions  of  neutrality  satisfactory  to  England 
and  Germany,  sparing  Belgium  her  present  agony  and  avoiding  for 
France  the  situation  she  is  now  in.  Russia  would  have  learned  in 
half  an  hour  that  we  did  not,  unless  Belgium  were  violated,  intend 
to  assail  Germany  over  a  dispute  that  in  no  way  concerned  us  or 
any  part  of  our  Empire,  and  would  at  once  have  retired  over  the 
golden  bridge  which  the  Kaiser  during  the  days  July  28-31  was 
building  for  her. 

"I  do  not  say  that  Russian  and  German  ambitions  in  the  Balkans 
and  Turkey  would  not  later  on  have  clashed  afresh  and  ])lunged  them 
into  war  with  one  another ;  but  the  world  might  have  been  spared 
the  irreparable  calamity  of  a  war  between  England  and  (iermany, 
and  we  might  have  discovered  that  our  planet  was  big  enough  for 
both  of  us. 

"1  owe  it  to  Sir  E.  Grey  to  add  that  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  to  him  on  .\ugust  27  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  he  excused  himself 
for  having  ignored  Lichnowsky's  appeal  on  August  1  (that  he 
should  formulate  any  conditions  on  which  England  would  consent 
to  be  neutral,  etc.),  on  the  plea  that  his  colleague  was  in  this  inter- 
view not  representing  the  Kaiser,  but  was  speaking  de  sito.     In  con- 
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sequence  he  thought  the  interview  of  so  Httle  importance  that  he 
did  not  even  communicate  it  to  the  Cabinet  till  after  two  days.  'The 
German  ambassador,'  he  added,  'worked  for  peace;  but  real  author- 
ity at  Berlin  did  not  rest  with  him  and  others  like  him,  and  that 
is  one  reason  why  our  efforts  for  peace  failed.'    (Loud  cheers.) 

"Unfortunately  for  Sir  E.  Grey's  plea,  the  German  ambassador, 
immediately  the  interview  was  over,  wired  the  substance  of  it  to 
Berlin,  and  his  account  of  it,  in  substantial  agreement  with  Grey's, 
says  not  one  word  of  his  having  spoken  merely  on  his  own  personal 
initiative,  and  in  a  later  advice  to  Berlin  at  8.30  P.  M.  the  same 
day,  he  used,  apparently  referring  to  this  interview,  these  words : 
'As  no  positive  English  proposals  have  been  submitted,  further  steps 
in  connection  with  the  instructions  given  me  are  superfluous.' 

"That  he  punctiliousl}'  informed  the  Imperial  Chancellor  when- 
ever he  had  addressed  Sir  E.  Grey  dc  siio  we  can  infer  from  the 
way  he  reports  his  answer  to  Sir  Edward's  telephone  message  at 
11  A.  M.  the  same  day.  He  says:  'I  told  him  [Grey]  I  thought  I 
could  accept  the  responsibility  for  this.'  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Kaiser  would  keep  an  ambassador  in  London  to  make  such  impor- 
tant proposals  de  siiu. 

"I  trust  1  have  said  nothing  but  the  truth  in  the  above.  It  is 
easier  to  gain  utterance  for  such  matter  in  a  neutral  press  than  in 
the  English,  for  I  fear  we  are  no  more  exceptions  in  our  island 
than  are  the  (iermans  to  Flaubert's  rule  that  La  guerre  rende  bete 
et  me  chant." 

Professor  Conybeare  does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  English  people  who  do  not  support  the  policy  of  their 
country,  but  they  find  it  difficult  to  gain  an  audience.  Their  w^arning 
voice  ought  to  have  been  heard  before  it  was  too  late,  but  they  were 
gi\en  no  chance.  I  grant  that  they  are  in  the  minority,  but  I  look 
upon  them  as  the  hope  of  England,  as  the  promise  of  a  reform,  as 
the  promise  of  a  new  England  which  will  do  away  with  the  strongly 
entrenched  hypocrisy  of  to-day  and  drive  out  the  oligarchy  which 
has  misled  the  people  by  a  bold  pretense  of  honesty  and  the  tinsel 
of  false  virtue.  Says  one  of  these  English  prophets  crying  in  the 
wilderness:   "our  halos  have  become  top-heavy!" 

I  am  not  anti-British,  but  I  am  against  the  war.  I  am  against 
those  who  are  guilty  of  the  war.  and  I  blame  the  English  cabinet 
for  it.  I  am  against  the  hypocrisy  of  blaming  the  Germans  for  the 
war.  It  is  my  recogniton  of  the  top-heaviness  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
halo  that  gives  me  the  appearance  of  being  anti-British. 


ENGLAND'S  BREACH  OF  NEUTRALITY  IN 
AMERICA. 

BY   THE    EDITOR. 

^  P  HE  Germans  made  proposals  to  Belgium  for  a  peaceful  passage 
1  through  the  country,  and  when  they  were  refused  committed 
a  breach  of  neutrality  and  forced  their  way  through.  It  is  com- 
monly claimed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Belgium  not  to  allow  the 
Germans  to  cross.  The  English  had  crossed  Portuguese  territory 
in  the  Boer  war,  but  this  is  declared  to  be  excusable  on  the  ground 
that  the  Portuguese  could  not  have  resisted,  and  if  they  had  become 
implicated  in  a  war  the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  breach 
of  neutrality  which  the  English  have  committed  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  Indian  troops  have  been  transported 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  be  embarked  at  Halifax  and  on  their 
way  passed  through  the  state  of  Maine  for  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles.  Was  this  breach  of  neutrality  excusable  on  the 
ground  of  absolute  necessity,  or  because  the  United  States  are  too 
weak  to  resist  England? 

Why  do  the  Belgians  begin  a  war  and  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
in  the  vain  hope  that  the  friends  who  promised  their  help  would 
come  to  the  rescue,  while  we  allow  this  breach  of  neutrality  without 
even  a  verbal  protest?  Would  the  Americans  of  a  hundred  years 
ago  have  been  so  submissive? 

The  logic  of  our  administration  is  peculiar.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  punishable  act  if  a  few  men  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
Hamburg-American  line  are  under  the  suspicion  of  having  sup- 
plied German  ships  with  coal,  but  if  big  business  concerns  send 
enomious  masses  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  England  and  France, 
it  is  not  considered  unfriendly  to  Germany  and  the  dual  monarchy, 
but  quite  a  proper  transaction  because  there  is  no  law  against  trading 
with  anybody. 


THE  PERSONALITY  AND  INFLUENCE  OF 
SOCRATES. 

BY    WILLIAM    ELLERY    LEONARD. 

A  MAN  is  bigger  than  his  career  and  deeper  than  his  ideas,  for 
they  are  but  the  imperfect  struggle  of  personahty  to  objectify 
itself— the  primary  struggle  of  every  man,  and  ever  at  best  a  noble 
failure.  Socrates  is  more  than  the  facts  of  his  life  and  more  than 
the  Socratic  teaching;  for  both  are  but  derivative  verbs  of  action 
from  a  concrete  substantive  of  being. 

The  physical  foundation  of  his  life  was  like  those  immemorial 
outputs  of  earth,  the  rocks  and  trees,  rather  than  the  supple  and 
beautiful  strength  we  associate  with  the  white  bodies  of  Greeks. 
And  this  pristine  and  autochthonous  hardihood  that  might  have 
served  paleolithic  man  in  the  windy  Neanderthal,  found  itself  un- 
disturbed amid  the  gracious  products  of  Ionic  luxury,  and  sup- 
ported without  discomfort  one  of  the  keenest  intellects  and  one 
of  the  goodliest  temperaments  of  civilization.  Thus  will  Nature 
sometimes  remind  us  of  the  continuity  of  her  antique  brood. 

That  was  an  incessant  intellect.  Most  of  us  glance  at  a  prob- 
lem now  and  then  or  deliver  a  judgment,  but  for  Socrates  there 
was  no  respite.  Untiringly  curious,  subtly  discriminating,  pene- 
trating to  the  center,  grasping  essential  values,  unembarrassed,  co- 
herent and  certain  of  aim  through  all  involutions  of  discourse,  ready 
with  sentence  or  phrase,  his  mind  stood,  whether  brooding  at 
Potidea,  or  debating  at  Athens,  a  challenge  to  all  comers  for  a  long 
generation,  vigorous  to  the  last. 

A  pathfinder  without  map,  a  pioneer  with  no  base  of  supplies, 
getting  his  direction  from  observing  the  ambiguous  light  of  the 
common  ken  and  conduct  of  man,  he  blazed  the  road  and  dug  the 
trenches  for  the  armies  of  thought. 

His  self-reliance  of  intellect  was  also  the  self-reliance  in  the 
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art  of  living.  They  might  cartoon,  threaten,  indict,  murder  him, 
but  they  could  not  change  him.  Steadfastly  rooted  in  himself,  de- 
voted with  singleness  of  purpose  and  unhasting  courage  to  his  own 
business,  he  would  quietly  gainsay  any  interruption  or  deflection. 

Yet  without  self-consciousness,  arrogance,  or  vanity;  without 
pride,  too.  except  in  the  supreme  moment,  where,  in  the  face  of 
defiant  injustice,  his  pride  was  the  proud  sense  of  the  security 
of  the  truth  he  witnessed ;  humble  and  homely,  democratic  in  con- 
duct, even  if  not  a  complete  democrat  in  political  theory,  learning 
from  high  and  low,  interested  only  in  truth,  never  in  displaying  his 
store  or  facility,  and  detached  from  all  self-seeking. 

Gregarious,  convivial,  loquacious,  stalking  from  agora  to  sym- 
posium and  back  again,  meddlesome  as  an  itinerant  evangelist, 
hearty  and  v/hole  as  an  after-dinner  speaker,  incorrigibly  fond  of 
humanity,  alike  thoughtless  of  soiling  his  skirts  and  losing  social 
prestige  as  of  arousing  the  jealousy  of  "the  uninvited,"  scarcely 
ever  away  from  the  city,  he  was  like  the  old  Irish  nurse,  who 
returned  unexpectedly  from  a  rural  visit  with  the  explanation, 
"Shure,  there's  moor  coompany  in  pa-aple  than  in  shtoomps." 

He  was  dowered,  more  than  any  philosopher  since,  with  good 
nature,  kept  from  souring  by  that  subtle  preservative,  humor.  This 
liumor  played  cheerfully  about  the  ears  of  the  pestilential  and 
bumptious  youth,  with  bonhomie  and  irony  before  the  judges,  with 
whimsical  imagination  mockingly  around  the  details  of  an  inquiry 
or  around  his  own  domestic  troubles  and  his  own  intellectual  activ- 
ities, and  if  a  pupil  left  him  angry  and  disgruntled,  he  waited 
genially  for  the  medicine  to  work.  This,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as 
his  more  exalted  qualities,  endears  his  memory.  For  we  feel  so 
certainly  that  it  was  not  only  a  wise,  but  a  friendly  humor,  like  his 
sociability,  closely  related  to  a  native  kindliness  unreserved  but 
never  sentimental,  and  to  his  dominant  desire  to  help  his  fellows. 

He  was  the  best  exemplar  of  the  balance  of  soul  reiterated  in 
his.  precepts :  balanced  in  judgment,  emotion,  conduct;  holding  the 
reins  of  his  own  nature ;  knowing  his  own  center  of  gravity  and 
maintaining  stability  of  equilibrium,  whatever  else  might  go  spin- 
ning around  him,  and  whatever  the  varied  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself — whether  battlefield,  market-place,  assembly,  crim- 
inal court,  or  death-cell. 

His  moral  grandeur  still  towers  over  Athens  and  her  shattered 
temple  to  rebuke  the  world.  We  may  reject  his  moral  theory,  we 
may  deny  even  its  efficiency  as  a  prime  factor  in  his  own  morality, 
deducing   (with  some  truth)    his  theory  ultimately  from  his  char- 
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acter ;  but  the  things  he  deemed  good  with  all  his  soul,  we  deem 
good,  and  the  righteousness  he  fulfilled  is  the  righteousness  we  seek 
to  fulfil.  He  is  the  first  great  incarnation  in  Europe  of  the  moral 
law,  faithful  unto  death. 

This  is  a  true  superman.  The  ruthless  egoist,  if  not  the  ideal 
of  Nietzsche,  at  least  the  avowed  ideal  of  many  Nietzscheans,  who, 
trampling  out  the  weak,  mounts  more  and  more  into  a  power  more 
and  more  his  own,  where  does  he  stand  at  last  when  by  virtue  of 
that  strength  the  world  is  his  in  right  of  eminent  domain? — alone 
in  a  universe  of  the  irrevocable  dead,  without  even  a  groan  from 
the  pile  or  an  imprecating  fist  to  serve  his  turn — shorn  of  all  jiower, 
because  forever  without  a  remnant  whereon  to  exercise  the  power 
he  coveted,  irretrievably  defeated  by  that  logic  of  life  which  should 
prove  to  us  that  the  superman  presupposes  men,  that  power  pre- 
supposes opportunity,  and  that  the  only  power  whicli  adds  power  to 
the  individual  is  that  which  he  exercises  to  save  his  fellow  and  con- 
serve the  race  unto  righteousness. 

The  qualities  sketched  above  he  liad  each  in  generous  measure. 
.Socrates  must  be  writ  large;  he  is  human  but  prodigall\'  human, 
with  an  abundance  of  each  ])ortion  of  himself.  But  the  man  in  his 
uniqueness  emerges  only  when  we  contemplate  the  difiicult  but 
triumphant  blend  of  those  qualities,  so  often  disparate  in  men. 
Superficially,  he  may  recall  in  one  aspect  or  another,  Tolstoy,  Emer- 
son, Lincoln,  Dr.  Johnson,  Eranklin,  Confucius,  or  the  great  Jesus  ; 
fundamentally  he  is  unlike  all  men,  yet  close  to  all.  "There  is  only 
one  Socrates,"  said  Tatian  ;  yet  he  belongs  to  everybody. 

But,  like  the  rest  of  the  world's  eminent,  he  falls  short  of  epit- 
omizing humanity.  Some  qualities  he  had  not,  if  we  read  our 
records  aright.  Verily  he  lacked  humanity's  worst  passions  and 
vices  and  shared  apparently  in  few  of  its  blunders.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  though  a  Greek,  he  had  little  joy  in  the  glory  and  the 
charm  of  nature  or  of  art :  the  blue  sky  over  Athens  and  the  flowery 
fields  beyond  the  walls,  the  Parthenon  and  the  shining  goddess 
on  the  hill  came  not  into  his  discourse,  and  thus  apparently  only 
casually  into  his  ken.  He  had  not  the  creati\e  imagination.  He 
was  no  poet,  like  Jesus  and  Mohammed,  each  in  his  way.  His 
kindliness  had  yet  none  of  the  plangent  pity  for  the  sorrow  of  life, 
naught  of  the  throbbing  love  and  enfolding  arms.  His  righteous- 
ness, as  we  have  seen,  burned  with  no  fiery  imprecation,  entreaty, 
or  command,  and  rose,  cool,  observing,  undepressed,  assistant,  be- 
fore his  own  shortcomings  or  the  sins  of  the  world.  His  religious 
consciousness  phrased  itself  in  loyalty  to  the  divine,  as  a  mode  of 
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thinking  and  acting  among  men,  not  in  prostration  or  in  ecstacy :  he 
was  neither  a  god-smitten  nor  a  god-intoxicated  man. 

The  chief  influence  of  this  personaHty  was  upon  his  immediate 
acquaintances — men  long  since  dead,  but  quite  as  important  to  the 
planet  which  has  bosomed  their  bones  as  you  or  I,  whom  it  yet  a 
little  while  gives  to  walk  on  its  emerald  hills.  The  lifetime,  which, 
as  Xenophon  attested,  "he  gave  to  the  outpouring  of  his  substance," 
can  repeat  itself  for  thought  only  partially,  thwarted  by  imperfect 
record,  or  intricated  with  the  lifetimes  of  a  line  of  descendants  a 
part  of  whose  blood  came  from  other  stock.  "To  be  with  Socrates 
and  to  spend  long  periods  in  his  society  was  indeed  a  priceless  gain" 
(Memorabilia,  IV,  1)  ;  but  it  was  a  gain  evermore  impossible  after 
the  year  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine;  (unless  one  be  speaking  in 
the  language  of  a  legitimate  hyperbole,  with  the  stress  on  the  vital- 
ity of  that  portion  of  him  we  still  may  make  our  own).  That  in- 
fluence may  well  have  been  less  througli  a  dialectic,  easily  misunder- 
stood in  its  deeper  moments,  and  more  through  the  certainty  of 
goodness  he  was  in  himself.  "Socrates  is  the  only  man  who  ever 
made  me  feel  ashamed,"  said  Plato's  Alcibiades. 

His  chief  influence  after  death  is  found  in  Plato.  From 
Socrates's  skill  in  a  peculiar  conversational  method  (soon  to  become 
a  popular  literary  type),  Plato  derived  the  form  of  his  essays,  sub- 
sequently the  model  for  Cicero  and  writers  in  the  modern  tongues. 
From  Socrates  was  the  stimulus  to  his  prime  interest  in  ethics,  and 
to  his  far-reaching  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  knowledge.  In  the 
Socratic  definitions,  ideals,  moral  principles,  or  whatever  we  prefer 
to  call  his  established  universals  of  ethical  thought  and  life,  is  the 
germ  of  Platonic  ideas.  In  Socrates's  recogniton  of  the  transcen- 
dental implication  were  the  materials  for  the  ladder  which  Plato 
constructed  from  human  experience  to  the  supreme  good.  And  the 
man  who  gave  Plato  starting  points  with  such  range  of  outlook  for 
his  thought,  likewise  strengthened  Plato's  spiritual  character  by  con- 
tact of  life  with  life,  and  enriched  Plato's  art  by  furnishing  his 
creative  pencil  with  a  model  beyond  price.  Different,  far  different 
though  he  was  from  his  master,  Plato's  debt  to  Socrates  was 
enormous.  It  has,  however,  been  paid,  and  in  the  manner  best 
pleasing  to  the  master^ — paid  to  humanity  with  pieces  of  silver  and 
gold  of  his  own.  still  current. 

Aristotle,  by  the  critical  attention  he  gives  to  the  thought  of 
Socrates  as  well  as  by  the  Socratic,  rather  than  the  Platonic,  atti- 
tude as  investigator  and  formulator  of  life,  attests  his  intellectual 
line ;  even  as  the  moral  influence  of   Socrates  seems  behind  him 
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when  he  says,  speaking  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  certain  dif- 
ferences between  his  thonght  and  Plato's,  "Friends  and  truth  are 
both  dear  to  us,  but  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  prefer  truth." 

The  other  philosophic  movements,  as  is  well  known,  derive 
also  from  Socrates.  Aristippus,  stressing  and  revising  the  utili- 
tarian criterion,  develops  a  hedonism,  which,  combined  with  the 
atomism  of  Democritus,  gives  birth  to  Saint  Epicurus,  the  long 
misjudged.  Antisthenes,  stressing  the  ])rinciple  of  self-limitation 
in  the  Socratic  precept  and  conduct,  founds  the  Cynic  school  and 
points  the  way  to  the  Stoa.  Euclides,  stressing  the  dialectic,  pre- 
pares the  soil  for  a  neo-scepticism.  which,  however,  contained 
within  itself  its  own  refutation. 

No  historic  generalization  ever  put  to  paper  was  absolutely 
true ;  but  far  truer  than  most  is  this :  Socrates  is  fountain  head 
not  only  of  scientific  ethics,  but  of  all  metaphysical  systems  in  which 
the  point  of  departure  is  a  theory  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  being. 

His  subtler  influence  on  the  inner  life  of  the  generations  can- 
not be  disassociated  from  the  sympathetic  and  uncritical  reading 
of  Xenoi)hon  and  Plato,  especially  their  accounts  of  his  last  days  ; 
nor  need  it.  WHiere  those  narratives  have  taken  deepest  hold  they 
are  fortunately  most  true  to  the  Socratic  outlook  on  life  and  the 
Socratic  walk  in  the  midst  of  life. 

Socrates,  as  we  have  seen,  was  often  with  Cicero;  and  he  ac- 
companied Seneca  in  his  deatii.  lUit  by  the  second  century  banded 
zealots  were  preaching  a  new  hero  and  a  new  martyrdom  to  the 
pagan  cities  of  the  Mediterranean:  yet  we  find  the  church  fathers, 
often  more  liberal-minded  than  later  theologians,  explaining  the 
new  martyrdom  by  the  old,  and  defending  Christ  by  Socrates. 
Justin  (150),  writing  an  apology  for  Christianity  to  the  imperial 
court  and  the  senate  at  Rome,  eloquently  and  tactfully  compares 
the  Christians  whom  they  persecute  with  that  pagan  whom  they 
admire:  "we  are  in  prison  with  Socrates,  and  with  Socrates  we  are 
slain:  but  with  him  we  too  are  invincible."  And  again:  "He,  also, 
knew  Christ  in  part,  for  Christ  is  the  personal  manifestation  of 
the  logos  indwelling  in  every  man."  No  less  Clement,  to  whom 
religion  was  the  education  of  man  from  partial  to  perfect  truth, 
saw  in  Socrates  the  shadow  of  the  Logos,  and  quoted  his  sayings 
beside  those  of  Christ.  Origen  comes  forth  with  the  still  remem- 
bered contra  Celsum,  for  the  persuasion  of  the  heathen :  "Jesus  died 
a  death  of  shame :  so  Socrates.  Jesus  taught  courage  against  death, 
as  in  itself  no  evil;  so  Socrates.  Jesus  called  to  him  the  sinners — 
so  Socrates.     About  Jesus  are  told  strange  stories,  hard  of  belief  ; 
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SO  of  Socrates.  [This  is  a  little  forced.] .  .  .  .From  the  revelations 
of  Jesus  have  sprung  up  various  sects  and  schools  ;  so  with  the 
teachings  of  Socrates."  From  Chrysostom,  Hieronymus,  Isidor  of 
Pelusium.  and  the  great  Augustine,  scholars  have  collected  para- 
graphs of  understanding  praise.  And  in  spite  of  some  dissenting 
voices  as  the  terrible  Tertullian  and  the  rabid  Lactantius,  I  would 
name,  more  explicitly  and  emphatically  than  has  been  named  by 
other  writers,  as  an  important  historical  service  of  Socrates,  his 
mediation  between  paganism  and  Christianity,  his  influence  in  the 
spread  of  the  new  faith ;  albeit  I  have  not  forgotten  that  his  ethic 
was  grounded  in  knowledge  and  the  Christian's  in  revelation,  and 
that  the  Christian  said  "be  saved  through  Christ,"  and  Socrates, 
"save  yourselves." 

Among  the  moderns  he  has  left  his  impress  on  men  as  ditTer- 
ent  as  Goethe,  Emerson,  and  Mill.  But  incalculable  must  have 
been  his  influence  on  the  impressionable  generations  of  European 
schoolboys  from  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  whose  best  thumbed 
Greek  prose  texts  have  been  these  same  Socratic  records,  reread 
with  delight  for  the  present  study. 

Nor  alone  on  the  European  youth:  though  in  our  American 
academies  to-day  Greek  have  but  one  prophet  to  every  ten  or 
twenty  for  the  kingdom  of  Mechanics,  or  the  kingdom  of  Micros- 
copy or  the  kingdom  of  Manual  Arts,  the  face  of  Socrates  may 
appear  in  unexpected  places  and  with  something  of  the  old  look 
and  power.  But  the  other  day  a  reformer  talking  in  the  huge 
armory  of  a  western  State  University  on  the  fight  for  honest  gov- 
ernment, after  citing  the  execrated  excuses  of  the  big  bankers  and 
brokers  and  civic  officials  "compelled  to  take  and  to  give  bribes 
or  be  ruined  in  business,"  commented  with  a  sudden  and  passionate 
dignity:  "How  difl^erent  was  the  answer — twenty-three  centuries 
ago — of  Socrates,  who,  condemned  to  death  by  an  unjust  senate, 
when  friends  would  open  for  him  the  prison  doors,  refused  to 
fly,  because  it  was  against  the  laws  of  his  country."  And  three 
thousand  generous  young  men  and  women  applauded  and  cheered 
as  to  no  other  words  of  a  long  and  memorable  address ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  courageous  integrity  of  the  dead  Greek,  here  thus 
so  unexpectedly  revealed  once  more  and  so  nobly  approved,  may  not 
abide  with  one — or  another — of  that  great  audience,  to  stay  his 
hand  in  the  lobby  or  to  steady  his  voice  in  the  forum,  or  to  guide 
•his  pencil  in  the  booth  where  he  marks  his  ballot, — helping  him, 
as  it  helped  so  many  in  the  old  days,  to  sturdier  manhood  and  more 
earnest  citizenship. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SECRET  DIPLOMACY  AND  CHINA. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  tlie  head  of  the  International  Institute  of  Shanghai 
and  worker  for  peace  and  international  good  will,  is  strongly  impressed  with 
the  danger  which  now  hangs  over  China  through  the  Japanese  intercession, 
and  we  quote  from  the  Shanghai  CJiina  Press  of  February  19.  1915,  two 
passages  of  an  article  of  his  on  "Secret  Diplomacy  and  China." 

"All  of  a  sudden,  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  the  skies,  an  official  document, 
a  friendly  dispatch  with  many  demands,  is  handed  by  the  Japanese  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  President  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  and  all  the  demands, 
meaning  more  to  China  than  to  Japan  or  any  of  her  allies,  are  wrapped  up  in 
another  demand,  that  China  keep  them  secret  under  pain  of  worse  calamities." 

"For  Japan  to  insist  on  secrecy  is  for  the  moment  a  great  gain  to  herself. 
She  is  able  to  push  her  demands  on  China  in  an  arbitrary  and  forceful  spirit, 
beA'ond  all  reason  and  right,  and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  impress  other 
nations  with  her  mildness  and  moderation.  In  a  letter  just  received  from 
Peking  written  by  one  who  knows,  I  am  informed  that  while  the  demands,  a^^ 
stated  in  the  press,  are  'fairly  correct'  and  'very  hard."  'the  actual  demands 
are  harder.' " 

The  editor  of  The  China  Press.  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Millard,  adds  among 
other  notes  the  following  comment ; 

"These  revelations  merely  bear  out  the  position  which  we  took  several 
months  ago,  soon  after  Japan's  intrusion  in  Shantung,  that  the  open-door  and 
integrity-of-China  doctrines  have  been  abandoned  by  all  the  powers  except 
the  United  States.  This  leaves  China  practically  isolated  in  her  present  crisis, 
since  it  need  not  be  expected  that  any  than  moral  support  will  be  forthcoming 
from  America  until  opportunity  comes  to  present  the  questions  before  the 
Hague  tribunal,  or  a  congress  of  the  nations,  after  the  war." 


BOOK   REVIEWS    AND    NOTES. 

Footfalls  of  Indian  History.  By  Sister  Nivedita  {Margaret  E.  Noble). 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1915.  Pp.  276.  Price  $2.00  net. 
This  very  attractive  book  contains  many  illustrations,  all  of  them  on 
Indian  subjects.  Among  them  are  six  colored  pictures,  two  by  members  of 
the  prominent  Tagore  family.  The  frontispiece  by  Gaganendra  Nath  Tagore 
represents  a  pilgrim  sitting  on  the  ocean  beach  contemplating  the  surf,  while 
another  by  Abanindra  Nath  Tagore  depicts  the  birth  of  Buddha.  Four  other 
colored  plates  are  b}'  Nanda  Lai  Bose,  and  all  are  distinguished  by  delicacy 
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of  tint.  In  addition  we  find  twenty-two  half-tone  illustrations,  mostly  views 
of  the  Ajanta  and  other  sacred  caves. 

The  book  is  on  the  subject  of  Indian  history,  but  it  is  more  a  recognition 
of  the  awe  in  which  our  author  regards  the  results  of  Indian  civilization 
than  a  treatment  of  the  historic  facts  themselves,  and  she  takes  a  view  which 
is  quite  conciliatory  between  the  ancient  Brahmanism,  Buddhism  and  the 
modern  Hinduism.  The  spirit  in  which  she  has  explained  the  contrast  between 
Buddhism  and  its  antagonists  may  appear  from  the  following  quotation  which 
opens  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Relation  Between  Buddhism  and  Hinduism" : 

"Buddhism  in  India  never  consisted  of  a  church  but  only  of  a  religious 
order.  Doctrinally  it  meant  the  scattering  of  that  wisdom  which  had  hitherto 
been  peculiar  to  Brahman  and  Kshatriya  amongst  the  democracy.  Nationally 
it  meant  the  first  social  unification  of  the  Indian  people.  Historically  it  brought 
about  the  birth  of  Hinduism.  In  all  these  respects  Buddhism  created  a 
heritage  which  is  living  to  the  present  day.  Amongst  the  forces  which  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  India,  none  has  been  so  potent  as  that  great  wave  of 
redeeming  love  for  the  common  people  which  broke  and  spread  on  the  shores 
of  humanity  in  the  personality  of  Buddha.  By  preaching  the  common  spiritual 
right  of  all  men  whatever  their  birth,  he  created  a  nationality  in  India  which 
leapt  into  spontaneous  and  overwhelming  expression  so  soon  as  his  message 
touched  the  heart  of  Asoka,  the  people's  king." 

The  last  chapter  is  a  study  of  Benares,  the  venerable  metropolis  of  India's 
past,  and  the  author  concludes  her  book  with  this  comment : 

"Prostrate,  then,  under  tlic  disintegrating  touch  of  the  modern  era,  lies 
at  this  moment  the  most  perfect  of  medieval  cities.  Is  she  to  become  a  mem- 
ory to  her  children  after  four  thousand  or  more  years  of  a  constant  growth  ? 
Or  will  there  prove  to  be  some  magic  in  the  new  forces  of  enthusiasm  that 
are  running  through  the  veins  of  the  nation,  that  .shall  yet  make  itself  potent 
to   renew  her  ancient    life-streams  also?"  f 


In  his  article  on  "The  Present  Prospect  of  China"  in  the  February  Open 
Court,  Dr.  Gilbert  Reid,  of  Shanghai,  assumes  that  German  China  has  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Japan,  and  that  German  influence  in  the  Far  East  has 
been  wiped  out.  He  has  not  considered  the  possibility  that  Germany  may 
maintain  herself  in  Europe  between  Russia  and  France,  and  may  even  succeed 
in  vanquishing  Great  Britain.  Would  Japan  be  able  to  keep  her  dominion 
over  China  if  England  could  no  longer  support  her?  Would  not  Germany 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  her  colonial  possession  for  an  entente  cordiale  with 
China  by  which  Germany  would  be  assured  of  undisturbed  trade  in  return 
for  her  educational  influence?  In  this  way  Germany  could  strengthen  the 
Chinese  army  and  navy  so  as  to  enable  the  Celestial  Empire  to  hold  her 
own  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  other  great  European  powers,  England, 
Russia  and  France.  We  may  assume  that  Germany  would  not  be  reluctant 
to  undertake  the  task. 


In  the  picture  entitled  "King  Albert  and  his  Staff"  on  page  44  of  the 
January  Open  Court,  the  Belgian  ruler  is  shown  dressed  in  a  German  uniform. 
The  occasion  was  a  reception  tendered  him  by  the  officers  of  the  German 
regiment  of  which  the  Kaiser  had  made  him  chief  as  a  matter  of  official 
courtesy. 
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Goethe  in  His  Last  Year,  1832 

THIS  book  is  a  sympathetic  study  of  one  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the 
world's  history.  The  author  delineates  to  us  Goethe,  the  man,  the 
poet,  the  thinker,  and  Goethe  the  man  is  almost  a  more  attractive 
figure  than  the  poet  or  the  thinker.  He  was  sanely  human ;  liberal  but  not  an 
infidel;  relieious  but  not  dogmatic  or  addicted  to  church  partisanship;  he 
worshiped  God  in  Nature,  so  that  we  may  call  him  either  a  pantheist  or  a 
MONIST.  He  was  positive  in  his  inmost  nature  and  so  opposed  the 
destructivencss  of  all  negativism. 

A  positive  attitude  was  so  characteristic  of  Goethe  that  he  denounced  the 
methods  of  so-called  higher  criticism  as  applied  to  Homer,  as  well  as  to  the 
New  Testament.  His  satire  on  Barth,  the  New  Testament  higher  critic  of  his 
day,  and  many  of  his  philosophical  poems  are  here  translated  for  the  first  time. 

Goethe's  relations  with  women  have  often  been  criticized  and  rarely 
understood.  His  friendship  with  Friederike  is  described  in  this  book  and 
judged  with  fairness.  The  facts  are  stated,  not  in  a  partisan  spirit,  but 
purely  from  the  historical  standpoint. 

Among  the  large  number  of  books  on  the  interpretation  and  appreciation 
of  the  ethics  and  philosophy  of  Goethe's  writings,  this  one  contains  the  best 
statement  of  its  undercurrent  of  philosophic  thought. ^B3SBllffiI2JiH0l 
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Augustus  De  Morgan 

THE  BUDGET  OF  PARADOXES.  As  booklovers  and  those  who  delight  to 
browse  in  fields  that  are  quaint  and  curious  know,  there  appeared  in  the  nineteenth 
century  no  work  that  appealed  to  the  tastes  of  their  guild  more  powerfully  than  the 
delightful  BUDGET  OF  PARADOXES  of  AUGUSTUS  DE  MORGAN.  Orig- 
inally written  as  a  series  of  articles  in  THE  ATHENAEUM,  they  were  collected  by 
Professor  DE  MORGAN  just  before  his  death  and  were  published  posthumously  by 
his  talented  wife.  As  a  piece  of  delicious  satire  upon  the  efforts  of  circlers  of 
squares,  and  their  kind,  there  is  nothing  else  in  English  literature  that  is  quite  so 
good.  Nor  should  it  be  thought  that  the  work  is  technical  because  it  speaks  of  the 
arrested  mental  development  of  the  circle-squarers.  On  the  contrary,  while  it  is 
absolutely  scientific  in  its  conclusions,  it  is  written  in  a  popular  style  which  anyone 
can  appreciate  and  which  has  charmed  many  thousands  of  readers  during  the  past 
Iialf  century. 

THE  PRESENT  EDITION.  The  BUDGET  OF  PARADOXES  was  first 
written  some  fifty  years  ago.  Many  names  which  were  common  property  in 
England  at  that  time  were  little  known  abroad,  and  others  have  passed  into  oblivion 
even  in  their  native  land.  Incidents  which  were  subjects  of  general  conversation 
then  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  so  that  some  of  the  charm  of  the  original 
edition  would  be  lost  on  the  reader  of  the  present  day  had  the  publishers  under- 
taken merely  a  reprint.  The  first  edition  having  long  since  been  exhausted  but  still 
being  in  great  demand,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  a  new  one,  and  to  issue  it  in  a 
form  becoming  a  work  of  this  high  rank.     Accordingly,  it  was  arranged  to  leave 
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the  original  text  intact,  to  introduce  such  captions  and  rubrics  as  should  assist  the 
reader  in  separating  the  general  topics,  and  to  furnish  a  set  of  footnotes  which 
should  supply  him  with  as  complete  information  as  he  "might  need  with  respect  to 
the  names  and  incidents  mentioned  in  the  text.  The  Publishers  feel  that  the  two 
large,  well-printed  volumes  which  they  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  readers  will 
prove  a  source  of  delight  to  all  who  peruse  the  pages  of  this  unique  work. 

THE  EDITOR.  In  preparing  this  edition,  the  Publishers  sought  for  the  man 
whose  tastes,  experience,  and  learning  would  best  harmonize  with  those  of  Professor 
DE  MORGAN  himself.  Accordingly  they  invited  Professor  DAVID  EUGENE 
SMITH,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  to  undertake  the  work.  Dr.  SMITH  is  known  for  his 
RARA  ARITHMETICA,  wliich  completed  the  early  part  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  DE  MORGAN  in  his  arithmetical  books;  for  his  PORTFOLIO  OF  EMINENT 
MATHEMATICIANS  and  for  his  part  in  the  HISTORY  OF  JAPANESE 
MATHEMATICS  and  the  translation  of  Fink's  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS, 
issued  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company;  and  for  his  extensive  writings  on 
the  history  and  teaching  of  mathematics  and  his  contributions  to  text-book  literature. 
Dr.  Smith  has  worked  in  DE  MORGAN'S  library,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
of  DE  MORGAN'S  writings,  and  has  a  type  of  mind  which  is  sympathetic  with 
that  of  the  author  of  the  BUDGET.  The  Publishers  therefore  feel  that  they  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  securing  the  one  man  who  was  best  qualified  to  undertake 
con  amore  the  preparation  of  this  new  edition. 

VALUE  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.  AUhough  the  original  edition  of  the 
BUDGET  appealed  rather  to  the  searcher  after  the  unique  and  bizarre  than  to  one 
who  wished  for  information  as  to  men  and  things,  the  new  edition  may  properly 
take  its  place  among  the  valuable  works  of  reference  in  our  public  libraries.  The 
circle-squarers  and  the  angle-trisectors  are  present  everywhere  and  always,  and  a 
popular  work  that  will  show  them  their  folly  is  a  thing  that  every  library  should 
welcome.  But  aside  from  this,  the  great  care  taken  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  biographical, 
bibliographical  and  historical  notes  renders  the  work  invaluable  on  a  shelf  of 
general  reference.  His  additions  have  so  increased  the  size  of  the  work  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  issue  it  in  two  volumes. 

THE  SELLING  OF  THE  WORK.  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  work 
is  even  better  known  to  general  readers  than  to  mathematicians,  that  it  has  long 
been  out  of  print  Jind  has  had  a  ready  sale  among  dealers  in  rare  books  at  prices 
ranging  from  $10.00  to  $15.00,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  edition  like  the  present  one 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  large  sale,  not  merely  in  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  her  posses- 
sions, and  in  the  UNITED  STATES,  but  also  among  scholars  in  other  countries 
as  well. 

THE  READERS.  As  intimated  above,  the  work  appeals  to  an  unusually  wide 
range  of  readers.  Of  course  every  mathematician  will  wish  for  a  copy,  not  because 
the  work  is  on  mathematics  but  because  it  was  written  by  a  curiotis-minded  mathe- 
matician who  delighted  to  satirize  the  pretended  science  of  the  circle-squarers.  It 
will  be  read  by  the  lover  of  delicious  satire,  because  in  this  field  it  has  few  equals, 
and  it  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader  because  of  its  style  and  the  wide  range  of 
interests  which  Professor  DE  MORGAN  showed  in  this,  his  best-known  work. 
Such  a  book  is  written  for  all  times  and  for  all  classes  of  readers,  and  it  may  well 
lie  ranked  among  the  classics  of  our  language. 
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FORTY  YEARS  IN  CANADA  By  Col.  S.  B.  Steele 
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story  of  danger,  daring  and  accomplishment.     Illustrated,  $5.00  net. 
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William  James  of  Harvard  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  brilliant  lights  in  the  history 
of  American  philosophy.  A  tribute  rather  than  an  introduction  seems  the  proper  beginning  of 
any  note  describing  the  work  and  the  personality  of  so  widely  read — criticised — applauded — con- 
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textbooks  in  psychology,  it  was  his  book  entitled  PRAGMATISM  that  gained  for  him  the  great, 
but  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics,  the  rather  doubtful  honor  of  being  a  popular  philosopher.  The 
class  of  reader  that  wants  a  get-wise-quick  philosophy  hailed  James'  PRAGMATISM  as  the 
genuine  American  system;  one  that  puts  a  cash  value  on  an  ideal.  The  time-and-place  truth  of 
PRAGM.'KTLSM  offered  them  an  easy  solution  of  duty.  They  accepted  without  question  the 
truth  that  could  be  put  on  or  off  according  to  the  mood  or  circumstance  with  much  the  same 
lack  of  a  personal  responsibility  toward  the  eternal  truth  that  a  man  feels  when  he  changes  his 
straw  hat  in   September. 

It  was  James'  witty  style  that  gained  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  the  criticism  of  the  serious 
and  the  misunderstanding  of  many  who  really  took  him  at  his  word  instead  of  looking  beneath 
the  surface  and. finding  the  real  basis  of  his  principles  of  PRAGMATISM. 

We  can  do  no  better  than  refer  the  reader  to  a  book  entitled  TRUTH  ON  TRIAL  by 
Dr.  Paul  Carus,  in  which  James'  dislike  for  the  rigorous  scientific  method  in  philosophy  is  clearly 
criticised. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus,  one  of  Prof.  James'  several  critics,  blames  the  author  of  PRAGMATISM 
for  making  the  personal  equation  of  a  thinker,  which  is  really  a  defect,  the  most  prominent  and 
valuable  part  of  philosophy.  His  estimate  of  Professor  James'  attitude  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing  quotation : 

"Whatever  errors  pragmatism  may  be  guilty  of.  Professor  James  was  a  man  of  great  vigor 
and  ingenuity.  Though  Professor  James  made  serious  blunders  and  was  sometimes  unfair  to  his 
antagonists,  though  he  misconstrued  the  philosophies  of  the  past,  though  he  lacked  clearness  of  thought, 
the  first  requisite  for  a  philosopher,  his  writings  possess  a  charm  that  is  unrivaled.  He  may  have  been 
wrong  in  all  his  contentions,  but  he  was  neviT  dull." 
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CULTURE  OF  ANCIENT  ISRAEL.  By  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill.  Pp. 
200.    8vo;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"No  writer  on  Old  Testament  times  has  set  forth  his  theme  more  pic- 
turesquely than  Cornill.  There  is  something  intensely  lifelike  and  oftentimes 
dramatic  in  the  presentation  of  his  subject.  Thoroughly  scholarly  in  his  spirit, 
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